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In a Smart Apartment 
Hotel 


By Helen Chalmers Nowell 


{Next month will appear a sketch from life in a 
tiny mountain home) 


T is a little early for a call, 

although one of us knows 

the Richard Winton Sar- 
gents well enough to be infor- 
mal; so we won't be callers, 
but just lookers-on at a day of 
their life in the great apart- 
ment house, one of the newest 
and most wonderful in New 
York city. We travel quite a 
respectable distance before we 
get there, from Washington 
square almost to Riverside 
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Arrays herself, with Marie’s assistance 


drive, you know, and the clocks are 
just nearly ready to strike 10 when we 


go through the imposing stone doors 
and look about us in search of “what 
next.” 

We are just the least bit overawed, 


as*who wouldn’t be? It is our first 
glimpse into a real palace since we 
believed in Grimm and Andersen, and 
the palace is up-to-date, and far be- 
yond all dates that we have known. 
What fairy princess we ever read about 
had six, eight, twelve elevators wait- 
ing at her beck? The great hall, with 
its palms, its wonderful divans, its 
offices and its corps of buttoned boys 
and men—it takes our breath away. 
The color scheme is red and green. 
The walls are hung in heavy red 
cartridge paper and there are chairs 
and sofas of velvet with cushions 
bearing a green design and the motto 
of the house, “Spectemur agendo.” 
And the carpet! Thick red carpet, 
as soft as a bed of the flowers we call 
prince’s feather. We widen our eyes 
and follow the stretch of the carpet 
down the halls, and one of the attend- 
ants, when we ask about it, says: 
“Yes, we know how much. Eight 


miles all told.” We could linger here 
on the very border of this fairyland 
and be happy, but remember, there 
are seventeen floors of fifteen apart- 
ments each, and “tempus fugits” 
nowhere quicker than here. I do not 
know quite as much about things as 
my companion, who is an old friend 
of the Sargents. Therefore I wonder 
at many things. Why does she deposit 
our cards in a boxlike arrangement 
not far from the elevators? We don’t 
want them delivered by mail, after the 
call, do we? She laughs at me—oh, 
yes, now I see. That is the pneumatic 
tube, of which I have heard before, 
and seeing is believing. We enter an 
elevator, rise swiftly to the seventeenth 
floor, and are received by a neat maid 
in a black dress and white apron. She 
has already got the cards, and is ready 
to show us into the reception room of 
the Sargent apartment. 

Probably you do not know the Sar- 
gents? They have one child, Master 
Richard Winton, Jr, and _ though 
apartment house management is not 
as a rule enthusiastic on the subject of 
young tenants, or more often enthu- 
siastic on the wrong side of the 
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question, there are occasional excep- 
tions. Children in these hotels are 
popularly supposed to mean digs in 
the polished woodwork, damages in the 
matter of wall paper, and kindred 
troubles; but despite the fact that the 
youthful son of the Sargents, by 
-yecial arrangement, keeps two dogs 
and a chicken on the roof, and hopes 
for a goat in the near future, he has 
von the hearts of the entire establish- 
rent from the proprietor to the 
janitor. 

The Sargents keep three servants 
Lesides Annette, a French girl en- 
vaged for the express purpose of 
cuiding Richard 
Vinton, Jr's, 
somewhat erratic 
steps in the way 
tney should go. 

Sargent, 
contrary to all 
iictional —preced- 
cnt, bestows much 
of her time and 
more of her affec- 
tion upon her 
son, and all out- 
side demands give 
way before the 
suggestion of 
croup in Master 
Richard’s breath- 
ing apparatus, or 
the suspicion of 
fever in his in- 
quiring eyes. 

We almost gasp again in admira- 
tion while waiting in the reception 
room of the Sargent apartment. There 
are ten rooms altogether, and this one 
is circular in shape. I don’t believe 
that even the maiden who married the 
prince and became a princess had a 
circular room. Around the walls at 
intervals are doors, each one, we know 
very well, leading into some other 
wonderful place. We wait eagerly, 
and at last a door opens to us and we 
pass through. Why, this must be the 
nursery. The apartment is on the 
south side of the building, taking in 
both corners; and standing at Master 
Richard’s windows we see the Hudson 
to the right, with its ferries and sail- 


Just before dinner, as an appetizer 


boats, while the hazy shore of New 
Jersey makes a background; at an 
angle to our left Broadway stretches 
for miles toward the south. The great 
street is quiet here, not growing into 
its fever until it reaches the business 
part of town. 

How much comfort, beauty and 
Juxury is contained within this small 
space! We are delighted with the 
kitchen; such a tiny affair, and so 
perfect in detail. There is the refrig- 
erator, cooled with ammonia from the 
plant down stairs; the chute which 
brings up all supplies delivered at the 
basement, and carries down neat pack- 
ages of waste 
material, cans, 
and so on, for 
the garbage man. 
The latter has a 
tidy taste, be it 
known, and _ is 
fastidious about 
the wrappings of 
his collection. 
Opening from the 
kitchen is the 
cook’s bedroom, 
hardly more than 
a closet in size, 
but with a win- 
dow on the air 
shaft, which in- 
sures a breath of 
fresh air, and 
even a bit of 
sunlight at a cer- 
tain hour of the day. The chambers 
of the other servants, though inside 
rooms, are each fitted up with a modest 
comfort and even beauty. Tucked 
away somewhere there is a dainty 
guest chamber; and of course the fam- 
ily bedrooms and bathrooms are all 
that heart could desire, or the fear of 
germ or dust suggest. 

Annette has already breakfasted in 
the nurses’ dining room below stairs, 
and now when three-vears-old Richard 
opens his eyes, his bath is ready. Some- 
times, not often, of course, the soap 
gets into his eyes, or the comb catches 
a hidden tangle, and Richard (his 
mother has tabooed “Dick”) kicks and 
screams like any ordinary boy less 
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** For help in a charity affair’’ 


fortunately placed. Then Annette 
appeals to Mrs Sargent; the pretty 
mother, her dainty morning gown 


falling in soft lines about her, comes 
into the nursery, and peace falls once 


more. Richard is soon dressed in his 
diminutive clothes, and is ready to 
breakfast with papa and mamma in 
the green and old rose dining room. 
Breakfast over, papa spends a few 
minutes with the son of the house of 
Sargent, and then departs for his 
office in the Cotton exchange building, 
where until Jate in the afternoon all 
thoughts of home are submerged in 
the vortex of business. 

Her husband gone, Mrs Sargent 
reads the morning’s mail and answers 
a note or two, and then arrzys herself, 
with Marie’s assistance, in a smart 
walking suit, and orders a carriage, 
preparatory to a couple of hours’ 
shopping. Just before leaving, she 
visits the kitchen with a word to the 
cook, who grins at her approach—a 
tribute to Mrs Sargent’s methods of 
dealing with her servants. 

“Sarah, I shall want luncheon 
served at 2. Make preparations for 
three.” Mrs Sargent is a fortunate 
woman in her rare disposition and 


tact with her 
servants; but 
were she the 
crossest old thing 
possible she 
would still he 
provided against 
trouble; for in 
case of cook’s 
leaving, or Pe- 
ters’ giving 
notice, there is 
the magnificent 
publie dining 
room, the 
shiny ebony 
waiters eager to 
serve the fat of 
the land to oce:- 
sional or regular 
guests. In sum- 
mer, in the great 
sunny banquet- 
ing hall at the 
very top of the 
house, the huge windows in the rose- 
decorated walls commanding a glorious 
sweep of city, river and country 
beyond; in winter, in the rich dining 
hall on the first floor, massive in di- 
mensions and in decorations. No 
worry or thought about servants or 
marketmen. Of course Richard could 
not go, but Annette would take him 
to the special dining room for nurses 
and children, in the basement, and he 
would be happy and well cared for. 

The mother turns to Annette before 
going out and says, “Let Richard 
have his luncheon at 12, Annette, and 
keep him out of mischief.” 

Richard, left alone, demands that 
Bill Bailey be taken with them on the 
morning walk, and Annette obediently 
climbs with him to the roof after the 
bull terrier, and they all start forth. 
Many a passerby turns to look after 
Richard in his wide patent leather hat, 
as he prances along in the footsteps, 
or should I say “pawprints,” of the 
lively Bill Bailey. It is a familiar 
sight to pedestrians Riversi:e, 
whether it be Richard or another 
youngster in the same grade of life, 
but it never fails to bring a smile to 
the faces of the young-of-heart, who 
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have not forgotten the time when they 
were three, with a horizon bounded by 
papa, mamma, Annette, trains of cars, 
goats, Christmas and Fourth of July. 

When Mrs Sargent returns and lies 
down for half an hour, Richard has 
had his luncheon of bread and milk 
and fruit. Shortly after, Mrs and 
Miss Morton are announced. Mrs 
Sargent greets them cordially and all 
three laugh and chat during a dainty 
and informal luncheon. 

“Peters, where is Richard?” asks 
Mrs Sargent, finally. 

“T don’t know, but Annette is with 
him, ma’am, so he’s safe,” replies 
Peters, reassuringly, serving the ome- 
let with asparagus tips. In the kitchen 
he winks knowingly at the cook. 

“Faith, I know weli enough it’s in 
the basement they are, but herself 
would have a spasm at the 
thought of the child down 
there wid all the machin- 
ery, so I'll have to stand 
ihe jie on me conscience.” 

Cook sniffs significantly 
as she responds, “Indeed, 
my belief you'll lose 
little sleep over it, Mr 
Peters,” and Peters smoth- 
ers a chuckle as he emerges 
from the butler’s pantry 
with the tray. After the 
departure of Mrs Morton 
und her daughter, Mrs 
Sargent, who has a recep- 
tion and a tea to cover be- 
fore dinner at 7, telephones 
to her husband and asks 
him to forego his club for 
the evening and accom- 
pany her to the opera, at 
the imvitation of the 
Thorpes. The alacrity 
with which he responds 
helps in a measure to dis- 
pel the popular illusion 
that husbands and _ wives 
spoiled by leisure and 
luxury find entertainment 
and diversion only outside each other’s 
society. As she hangs up the receiver, 
Marie appears. 

“The florist has sent the fern, Mrs 
Sargent.” 
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“Very well. Ask Peters to take it 
into the dining room.” 

Five minutes later, Marie brings in 
a card on the little silver tray, bearing 
the name “Miss Smith.” 

“I am not at home to-day,” replies 
Mrs Sargent, with a hasty glance at 
the bit of pasteboard. 

After a moment Marie returns. 
“The lady says will Mrs Sargent 
kindly give her a moment of her time. 
She has a note from Mrs Sargent’s 
friend, Mrs Morrison,” and Mrs Sar- 
gent is forced to admit Miss Smith. 
Her calls turns out to be a solicitation 
for help in a charity affair, and having 
eventually disposed of the matter, Mrs 
Sargent calls Marie to help her into 
an ecru gown of crepe-de-chine. 

Meanwhile Annette and the ener- 
getic Richard have started on a tour 


** Mother love is much the same ”’ 


of investigation in the basement, the 
former rather unwillingly, for her 
steps long to linger where the head 
baker presides over the enormous 
brick oven. Richard, however, having 
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asked all the questions that interest 
him, and stored away in his brain the 
fact that the oven holds one hundred 
sixty-two and a half loaves of bread, 
learned what became of the half loaf, 
and digested the knowledge that it is 
unwise to put one’s fingers into the 
oven, insists upon visiting the cellar 
where the meats are kept. He digs 
off a bit of the frost from the pipes, 
and demands to be taken where it was 
made. When the head baker volun- 
teers his services, Annette follows 
gladly and endures the intense cold 
and the fumes of ammonia, which 
make Richard’s eyes blink in a manner 
necessitating flight. 

They examine furnaces and watch 
the bare-armed men who rake glowing 
coals all day to keep the heat of the 
building evenly distributed, and when 
Richard finally emerges from the 
darkness it is with a smut across his 
nose and the print of a kindly, grimy 
hand on his once immaculate collar. 
The head baker suggests that this be 
remedied at once, and they follow him 
to the laundry, where steam robs wash- 
ing and ironing of all their terrors. 
Richard watches, breathless with inter- 
est, as the collar passes from machine 
to machine, being washed, rinsed and 
dried, and when it comes at length 
from the mangle, fresh and clean, he 
eyes it incredulously. 

“Ts it the same one?” he asks, 
suspiciously, and the head laundress 
laughs as she and Annette fasten it 
on. Just as the head baker goes back 
to work, Annette suddenly remembers 
that Richard has had no nap. 
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There is a sound in the hall. 
“Papa’s come,” shouts Richard, and 
when Mrs Sargent returns she find« 
her husband in the nursery, on hi- 
knees, waving his arms, with Richari 
on his back. In the midst of the 
merriment, Peters, with immovabl: 
countenance, announces dinner, ani 
Richard is allowed the privilege o/ 
sitting up “just this once.” The dinne: 
is a simple one, speaking compar- 
atively, and consists of oysters, con- 
somme, olives, fish, roast beef, squab. 
chicken, baked potatoes, asparagus. 
lettuce, Nesselrode pudding, grapes, 
black coffee and cheese. The 
course has been served, and Richard’- 
eyes close now and then, reluctantly, 
of course, but so unmistakably thai 
presently papa rises, lays down hi- 
cigar and carries the little fellow. 
drowsily protesting, into the nursery. 
Soon he joins mamma and they star‘ 
out together, her light gown protecte:! 
by a long coat of black broadclot! 
with facings of ermine. For them the 
evening is just beginning. After the 
opera, at nearly 12, comes a tedious 
wait for the carriage, and then a 
supper at a famous restaurant. 

Mrs Sargent, with the opera music 
still ringing in her head, in the smal! 
hours of the morning steals to the 
nursery and bends over the crib. A 
light comes into her eyes, and she wor- 
ships. She kisses the soft cheek, an: 
tucks back to shelter a wandering leg. 
Be they parents rich or be they parents 
poor, mother love is much the same. 
and opulence does not always destroy 
the sweet simplicity of affection. 


Hospitality 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Her eyes are warm, her look constrains 
The waniderer’s feet no more to roam; 
The light that floods her windéw panes 
Is as the light of home. 
And yet ’tis not her bread and wine 
That charms us, nor her banks of flowers; 
Tis that her jeweled moments shine 
Through leagues of leaden hours. 
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OTHING that has to do with our 
children during the formative 
period of their lives should be 

unrelated to the molding influences and 
creative incidents of their homes. 
When school days intervene between 
the child and an exclusively home life, 
this intervention should not be so much 
an interruption of happy and whole- 
some home conditions, as a congenial 
agency employed in aid of the home’s 
sacred mission. Through it all there 
should never for a moment be a relax- 
ation of parental control and its loving 
supervision; and never should easy 
neglect of these things invite the lessen- 
ing of home bonds. 

It is a dreadful thing to think of, 
but there may be parents who look upon 
the arrival of their children’s school 
days only as the beginning of a wel- 
come period when a large share of the 
care of their little ones can be trans- 
ferred to the school teacher, and when 
they can in this manner be relieved 
from the irksome confinement of their 
children’s continuous home presence. 
If there are parents having such con- 
ceptions of the relations that exist 
hetween the family and the school, they 
entirely miss the mark and assume a 
responsibility which in time to come 
they may wish they had avoided. 

It is disgraceful and humiliating 
to even tolerate the slightest thought 
of our schools as being establishments, 
entirely separated from our homes, to 
which our children can be conveniently 
hanished—or as pastures where they 
can be turned loose to browse as best 


they may. 


Our schools are agencies of trans- 
cendent importance in making truly 
American men and women, and in thus 
contributing to the safety of our body 
politic; but let it be remembered that 
these agencies can only do their highest 
grade of work when they operate in 
furtherance of home influences and are 
supplementary to wholesome parental 
leadings. 

Manifestly, then, parents should be 
in close touch with the school to which 
they have entrusted their children. 
Whether at home or in school, these 
children should continually feel the 
parental pressure, and should be made 
to know that home teaching and school 
lessons are not altogether distinct and 
independent, but that in co-operation 
they point out the way to happy use- 
fulness. 

It hardly need be said that these 
considerations suggest the idea of a 
close and confidential relationship be- 
tween parents and teachers. Engaged 
together in the same high mission, they 
should have in common, high intents 
and purposes and the same inspiring 
hopes and aspirations. 

In these circumstances, parents will 
neglect their duty to their children in 
school, if they fail to give to their 
children’s teachers their aid, their 
sympathy and their confidence. Unless 
these are forthcoming, there is sure to 
be a dislocation of effort that will not 
only cause parental disappointment 
and mar the prospects of those they 
love, but will weaken the reliance fur- 
nished the nation, in the best and most 
hopeful education of our youth. 
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Reverend Doctor Henry Van Dyke and his home in Princeton, New Jersey 


The Housekeeper-at-Large 


A Visit with Henry Van Dyke 


HE name of Henry Van Dyke 
brings to mind the writer of large 
knowledge and sympathy with 
mankind, the keen-eyed hunter, the 
enthusiastic fisherman, the lover of 
wild outdoor life, the molder of men’s 
minds in a great university, the beloved 
pastor of a famous church, the collec- 
tor of rare books, the president of a 
patriotic society of the sons of old 
Holland. 
The home of Dr Van Dyke, the 
center of a circle of famous litterateurs, 


tells the life and loves of the man. It 


lies beyond the great university build- 
ings of Princeton. . Across the roa 
his neighbor is Grover Cleveland. li 
is a splendid pillared house in yellow 
and white,built long before Revolution- 
ary days, the days when architecture 
was stately, when homes were spacious 
and handsome and craved the sun- 
shine. It stands high on a_ green 
terrace with lofty windows looking 
through magnificent trees. over a 
stretch of meadow and a scattered vil- 
lage. When the massive front door 
opens, one realizes that inside is the 
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home of the hunter. The wide hall 
has as decorations the heads of mag- 
nificent creatures of the wilderness, 
a great moose which fell under Dr 
Van Dyke’s rifle in the woods of New 
Brunswick, a Newfoundland caribou 
with horns adorned by forty “points.” 
From the hall one passes into the sun- 
shine-flooded, book-lined library. 

“Dr Van Dyke will return from the 
college in half an hour,” said the 
inaid ; “will you make yourself at home 
till he arrives ?” 

For all day one might wish to be 
“at home” within these charmed walls. 
It is a pleasure to imagine the growth 
of such a library. Perhaps it began 
with a few wall bookcases, but pres- 
ently it required more room, and 
alcoves were built, making cozy, fas- 
cinating, book-crowded corners here 
and there. The books climbed higher 
and overflowed and demanded admit- 
‘ance everywhere. 

Among the books and above them 


on the dull green walls hang portraits 
of the men whom Dr Van Dyke honors 
and loves. One imagines that the best 
beloved is Stevenson. There is one 
fine portrait of the poetic face with 
an autograph letter in one corner, and 
near by the pathetic St Gaudens relief, 
with the attenuated figure writing 
while propped against pillows. In 
odd contrast is a portrait of Steven- 
son’s countryman, the robust Robert 
Burns. A reproduction of the rare 
Browning portrait, painted by the 
poet’s son, has a conspicuous place; 
then there is Lowell’s strong face, and 
a lifelike pastel of the white-haired, 
picturesque Stedman. Under the keen 
face of James Whitcomb Riley is an 
inscription: “With hale greetings and 
esteem,” then beside in the fine hand 
of the poet: “Ike Walton’s prayer.” 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich has a place of 
honor, so have Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Emerson and Whittier. There is also 
a splendid portrait of Tennyson, with a 


Dr Van Dyke, as the Good Housekeeping camera caught him 
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greeting written a few weeks before his 
death, August 24, 1892. In a gracious 
light between two windows stands the 
beautiful Ordway Partridge _ bust, 
which one remembers for its fine repro- 
duction in Dr Van Dyke’s latest book 
on Tennyson. An etching of Kipling 
hangs over one bookcase. There is an 
interesting sentence above the auto- 
graph. It says: “As a matter of cold 
fact the man who calls himself a 
Realist is in the nature of things a 
laborious and unconvinced Romancer. 
Whereas the man who, admitting all 
men are liars, joyously sets out to 
write accordingly, is the only real 
Realist. This is because human nature 
is contrarious.” R. K. 

Then—into the library, among his 
books and his friends, came Dr Van 
Dyke, his face glowing from a walk 
in the crisp winter air. His face is as 
genial as his pen. His keen blue eyes 
seem to look into the very heart of 
human nature. His slender, almost 


boyish figure has the sprightliness be- 
longing to the days when he was one of 


Princeton’s athletes, and yet—that was 
thirty years ago. The doctor prepared 
for a comfortable chat. He laid a fresh 
log on the embers of the wood fire. 
I asked him about his work among the 
students whom one meets thronging 
the picturesque village. 

“The labor among college men,” 
he said, “interests me tremendously. 
Sympathetically it carries me back 
to where I stood three decades ago. 
When the chance came to leave the 
Brick church in New York—it was 
securely on its feet, safe and sound, 
in no immediate danger of moving up 
town—I did not hesitate long over 
accepting an invitation to come and 
minister to college men. It seemed 
like a personal call. I have always 
enjoyed any work which took me 
among men, especially young men. 
I know something of their ambitions, 
their conflicts and dangers. The pro- 
fessor in a college, who teaches English 
literature, has a chance to set a prop 
under thousands of lives, to mold many 
futures. The book which applies well 
the idea how to live is a good book, 
for all ideas ought to be applied to 
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life. If a book, no matter how fas- 
cinating its story, or how masterly its 
style, applies the idea weakly or 
falsely, it is a poor book. If one can 
give a man, during his youth, a taste 
for good reading, a power to discrim- 
inate between good books and _ poo: 
books, it will be to him not only « 
source of pleasure, but also a standard. 
a safeguard. More has been don 
than enlarging the man’s mind, thi 
character has been fortified. One ha- 
provided inspiration, and that insures 
healthy association. When I feel that 
I have done anything to guide a man 
to love the best in literature, I know 
I have helped him to appreciate th: 
best in life—of everything. The dif- 
ference between a good and a bad nove! 
lies not merely in the art with whicl: 
the story is presented, but in its truth- 
fulness to life. The artificial is of 
very little value, it has no bearing on 
life itself, inward or outward. Th: 
taste for good reading among Prince- 
ton men has increased materially 
within the past few years. At tl. 
beginning of every term the library is 
swept so clean of all standard works. 
that I have to petition for additiona! 
sets of the nineteenth century poets. 
that they may be constantly on han 
for reference.” 

“Whom do you group together as 
nineteenth century poets?” I asked. 

“The three greatest are Tennyson. 
Wordsworth and Browning, then—not 
quite so high, but excellent in certain 
traits, are Shelley, Keats, Coleridge. 
Scott, Byron, Matthew Arnold ani 
our own poets, Emerson, Longfe!- 
low, Lowell and Whittier. I endeavor 
constantly to lead my men into build- 
ing up libraries of their own. The 
buying of a handful of books in college 
days is so often the nucleus of a fine 
library in later years.” 

Dr Van Dyke turned from books to 
talk of the wilderness life he make-= 
so fascinating in his writings. “Here 
are some of my recent treasures,” he 
said. He lifted from the shelf an 
image of a great fish. It was not an 
image, it was the skin of the fis) 
itself, stretched tight upon birch bar‘, 
then varnished. In one corner was the 
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inscription: “Virgin Falls, Nepigon, 
september 3, 1903, six pounds.” 

“This art is peculiar to the Indian 
cuides and trappers,” said Dr Van 
yke. “They strip the skin from a 
‘sh as cleanly as you would peel a 
mandarin orange, then they stretch it 
on the birch bark, stitching it all 
sround the edges with sinews. Their 
rtistie sense, which is always correct 
-—because they are not overcivilized— 
\-ads them. to frame it between four 
thick, rough spruce branches. The 
isherman himself adds the last touch 
ly going over with a wash of varnish 
rom a bottle in his pocket. This is 
-imply to keep the colors from fading 
out. It is a reminder of happy times; 
besides, who can cavil at a fish story 
with the skin of the fish as proof? 

“I do a large part of my work in 
ummer, the work of putting together 
material which has collected during 
‘he winter; then I am off for the woods 
and the real vacation. Sometimes my 
oldest boy goes along; occasionally my 
wife or my daughter; they are as 
much at home in the wilderness as I 
am. In June I go fishing; in the fall, 
hunting. I began years ago exploring 
ihe Adirondacks, then the Maritime 
vrovinees, afterwards Maine and Can- 
ada. I love best of all the Canadian 
wilderness; it is almost limitless, and 
unbroken between the north shore of 
the St Lawrence and Hudson bay. The 
people one finds in the woods are very 
interesting. The hunters and trappers 
are friendly companions for weeks at 
a time: it is a great rest after civil- 
ization. 

“In the wilderness, humanity is not 
overlaid with conventionalities, life is 
very simple, very genuine. Human 
passions can be studied there and 
appreciated at their real value. Civil- 
ized life is smothered with trimmings. 
Trimmings may be interesting, but of 
less significance than real life. A man 
can be very happy in the wilderness if 
he loves it. All he needs is a strip of 
canvas, a rubber coat, a side of bacon, 
a tin of biscuit, a can of coffee, and a 
vipe. Add to this, all the good things 
provided by the rod and*the rifle, and 
one can live like a king. Do not forget, 
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however, a knowledge of cooking. The 
man alone in the woods who does not 
know how to cook is a helpless animal. 

“Nothing in the wilderness life is 
so wonderful as the intelligence of a 
guide. He leads you through trackless 
forest, perfectly innocent of a trail, yet 
always you arrive at the desired des- 
tination. It seems to me as if these 
silent men of the woods carried an 
invisible map of the wilderness in their 
minds. There is something a lover of 
the wilds cannot express, when he 
plunges each summer into the big 
woods. In renewing his sense of fel- 
lowship with nature he acquires fresh 
power for his intercourse with men. 
Man of course is more than nature ; but 
one side of his being belongs to nature. 
When he forgets this, life is sure to 
be narrow, morbid and artificial. The 
best way to get cobwebs out of the 
mind is to live outdoors for a while, 
luxuriating in the wind, the grass, the 
trees and the sun. Did you notice the 
windows in this house?” 

I did; there was no curtaining of 
lace or net. Even the shades were 
drawn clear to the top of the windows, 
and the sunshine came pouring in, 
golden, warm and gracious. 

“Sunlight is death to microbes,” said 
the doctor, cheerfully, “especially to 
microbes of the brain. In comparison 
with the good it brings, faded carpets 
are of small account. It astonishes 
me that people will shut sunshine out 
of their homes, and open the door to 
the doctor. 

“Another thing they often shut out 
is the sunshine of good art. The 
things we live in everyday contact with 
are the things that influence us, often 
unconsciously, but strongly. Good pic- 
tures enrich life almost as much as 
good books. A few photographs of 
great pictures or great sculpture are 
within the reach of almost everybody. 
Quality, not quantity, is the important 
thing in the furnishing of a home. 
Better a few, a very few, good things, 
no matter if they are cheap, than a 
household of the most expensive, 
trifling, idiotic bric-a-brac. 

“I wish that women, who are the 
makers of the home, would remember 
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that simplicity is the keynote to 
beauty. One finds occasionally, even 
among the people one might call poor, 
a really artistic home, simple and 
sunshiny, with a few good books and a 
few good pictures to add cheer to life. 
Then in contrast you enter a home of 
the wealthy, which is robbed of all like- 
ness to a home, because of its gaudi- 
ness, its glitter, its artificiality. 

“You had not discovered the den, 
the workshop, had you?” asked the 
doctor, as he rose and stirred the log 
fire into a crackling blaze. I confessed 
I had not. I followed him up two steps 
into a large alcove which led to an out- 
door writing room. One side of the 
leaded French windows was not trans- 
parent, but reflected the trees and 
piazza of the opposite side. When Dr 
Van Dyke threw open this mirrored 
door I followed him into a cozy morsel 
of a study. Its walls were book-lined 
to the very ceiling, except where space 
was left for some favorite picture. In 
a wide fireplace a wood fire glowed, a 
study table filled the center of the room 
and the window looked out, not into the 
bleak outdoor world, but into a small 
conservatory, where branching palms 
shadowed blossoming rose _ bushes, 
splendid begonias and delicate ferns. 

“Here, I am perfectly safe from 
interruption,” said Dr Van Dyke. “The 
library itself serves for sociability and 
light tasks which will brook interrup- 
tion. Here I lock myself in with the 
work which must be done steadily. 
Then, even in the heart of winter, the 


blossoms which my old German gar- 
dener tends like babies, promise spring 
and outdoors and the woods.” A step 
across the alcove leads from the winter 
study to the summer one, a rustic table 
and chairs with arching branches of a 
great tree to roof one in. 

Almost as delightful as the chat was 
a saunter about the big library with 
the author of many a well-remembered 
book, to show his treasures—priceles: 
old editions, rare autographs and por- 
traits. Not the least interesting of 
these portraits were those of the doc- 
tor’s five splendid boys and girls, for, 
as he laughingly observed, “President 
Roosevelt cannot point to race suicide 
in this house.” One daughter is in 
Smith college, a boy is in boarding 
school, while three younger girls 
awaken happy echoes in the big old 
house. 

“Let me show you this,” said Dr Van 
Dyke, lifting a large book from a shelf. 
It was a record of Princeton’s class of 
1873. Its pages were filled with yel- 
lowing photographs, groups of athletic 
young graduates. Most interesting is 
a modern photograph of a group of 
the same men thirty years older, gath- 
ered last summer at an alumni reunion. 
Time has touched very lightly all the 
faces, but the most care-free, the most 
youthful, the most eager, is that of 
Henry Van Dyke. 


A Printed Pilgrimage 


By Alice Crary 


My feet in loose-knit sandals may be dressed, 
Close toasted at the hearthstone of my home; 
While restless tourists wander forth and roam, 
I find the prize they have not yet possessed. 


Here is real progress. 


Over foreign sea 


My thoughts can roam, and visions may be mine, 
While yet, by prowess of an art divine. 
My home contentment grows more clear to me, 
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The Postponement of 
Marriage 
By Rev George L. Perin, DD 
OWADAYS the wom- 
an is more likely to 
be thirty and the 
man forty before they think 
of marrying, and even then 
they are ready to postpone 
the whole question indefi- 
nitely unless they can begin 
with a domestic establish- 
ment about as good as that 
in the homes from which 
they came.” 

An old gentleman in this 
somewhat impatient deliver- 
ance hinted at a fact and 
an explanation of the fact. 
Marriage is, in thousands of 
cases, being indefinitely post- 
poned. That is the fact. 
The explanation cannot be 
disposed of in a single dec- 
laration. The causes are 
complex. First there are the 
motives at work in the mind 
and heart of the woman. 
Every normal woman desires 
marriage, desires it as in- 
tensely and probably as early 
in life as she did a hundred 
or a thousand years ago. But 
she is no longer foreed to 
marry for a bare subsistence. 
She has herself learned to 
be a breadwinner. She has 
become economically inde- 
pendent of man. She has 
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A ne | of the typical young American of the period. . The 
original drawing, very much larger than this and appro- 
priately framed, will be awarded the young woman who 
sends us the first available photograph of a typical young 
woman of the period, for publication in these pages. The 
name of the subject of the photograph will not be published, 
unless so desired. Photographs must be clear and strong 
and attractive. 


been touched by the modern spirit of viduality on the one side, nor to become 
democracy. She is an individual with the economic slave of any man on the 


individual aspirations, hopes, 


aims. other. Rather than pay so great a 


She has not lost the old, intense long- price she prefers to remain single. 
ing for love, for children, for home, Who shall say that she is wrong? 
and she will have them if she may But here we have motives at work in 
have them on fair terms. But she is the mind of the modern woman which 


not willing to sacrifice her own indi- 


make for the indefinite postponement 
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of marriage. Gainsay it who will? 
What is the remedy? Clearly, as it 
seems to me, that the marriage rela- 
tion shall catch up with the spirit of 
democracy. It shall not be allowed to 
obliterate the individuality of either 
party to the contract. It must be the 
voluntary association of two honest, 
self-respecting, mutually dependent 
and yet mutually independent persons 
who agree to co-operate for their 
mutual happiness and best natural 
development. 


A contract like this will be certain - 


to leave the woman economically inde- 
pendent after marriage as before. The 
man may not be the only purse bearer. 
He may not force the woman to sup- 
plicate and beg for a few paltry cents 
for children’s clothes and food for the 
table as for a personal favor, to be 
answered perhaps with words which to 
her sensitive mind sound like, ‘“‘Where 
is that nickel I gave you a week ago?” 

No, marriage must be on fair terms 
or not at all. If there is not mutual 
bread winning, there is at least mutual 


burden bearing, and more and more 
women will refuse to enter into a con- 
tract which will force them to beg for 
what is theirs by natural right. 

But this is only part of the case. 
There are other motives at work which 
make for the indefinite postponement 


of marriage. Each generation in mat- 
ters of income and luxurious living 
desires to begin where the preceding 
generation left off. No one can deny 
that our modern social life has grown 
vastly complex, and it would seem to 
the superficial observer that this com- 
plexity has not grown out of man’s 
real yeeds, either physical or mental, 
nor out of any rational demand for 
happiness. A thoroughly healthy body 
is entirely possible on a small income. 
A cultivated mind is often found in 
humble surroundings. A thoroughly 
happy life is wholly consistent with a 
small bank account or no bank account 
at all. This complex modern social 
life, which makes early marriage dif- 
ficult, is born not of our needs, but of 
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our envyings. The tremendous prog- 
ress of modern inventions has made 
all things possible to the man of 
wealth; he may have anything he de- 
sires. He desires a thousand times 
more than he needs, flaunts his posses- 
sions in the face of the world, and 
straightway his desires become the de- 
sires of the multitude. So it comes 
to pass that with each rolling year we 
have a new and ever-enlarging stand- 
ard of living, created for the multi- 
tude, not by what they need, but by 
what they see other people possessing, 
and which, therefore, they fancy they 
need. 

We seem now to have reached the 
point where a large number of young 
men and women are ready to sacrifice 
the thing they really do need—namely, 
a pure and healthy domestic life—in 
the mad and vain endeavor to main- 
tain an artificial standard of living, 
which has no rational justification in 
their physical or mental natures, and 
which is never justified by a realized 
happiness of which they have dreamed 
and for which they have vainly longed. 

What is the remedy ? Common sense ; 
better education. He is essentially an 
ignorant man who is willing to sacri- 
fice a home and children and love for 
more “things.” More “things” never 
in this world made a happy home 
unless they were real things. A few 
“things” are convenient in any stage 
of civilization, but he is a fool who for 
the sake of more stuff to eat and 
drink and wear and misuse is willing 
to indefinitely postpone a pure domes- 
tic life. On the other hand, he has 
well-righ mastered the secret of a 
happy life who marries at the age of 
twenty-five, whatever his income may 
be, and who at the same time has the 
genius to live up to the high resolve 
to spend each year a few dollars less 
than his income. Furthermore, whoever 
thus early trusts his fortunes to his 
instincts will not only find it the way 
of happiness but also the way of 
economy, for the average woman has 
ever been the better economist. 
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EDICINE is a profession which 
demands of man or woman all of 
the vital power, energy and skill 

which he or she possesses or can 
acquire. It should be a foregone con- 
clusion that no one, man or woman, 
has the right to enter it, save with the 
guarantee, as far as that is possible, 
of sound health and steady nerves. 
The matter of per- 
sonality is another 
stumbling block in 
many a young phy- 
sician’s path. Grad- 
uation, with high hon- 
ors for skill and 
scholarship, does not 
by any means assure a 
successful practice, if 
tactfulness be lacking. 
The quality of sym- 
pathy, so natural to 
women, is one of the 


of the woman as a 
doctor; and yet, unless she can main- 
tain self-control in the expression of it, 
sympathy however sincere, loses its 
value as an asset in her profession. 
A physician must have balance to 
meet the nerve-racking emergencies 
which are bound to come her way, and 
she must have a physical constitution 
which will endure sleepless nights and 
busy days without flagging. The mor- 
bid conscience which hard work so 
often develops in women must be in 
her a well-balanced, healthy conscien- 
tiousness, which, while keeping her 
always at her best, will never harass 
her with self-accusation and morbid 
fears. 


Since the average woman is equip- 
ped, neither with perfect physique nor 
with unflinching nerves, it is safe to 
maintain that medicine is not a pro- 
fession for her; nor has the average 
woman practitioner a field where she 
can excel. There is, however, the 
exceptional woman, the woman of 
sympathy, of noble personality, of 
skill and fine training, 
as well as_ perfect 
health. This is the 
woman who has found 
her work and is doing 
it with the utmost 
success, 

After all, do we 
want the average man, 
with his lack of intui- 
tion and his blunder- 
ing sympathy, as a 
doctor for nervous 
women and sensitive 


. A type of the young women who : 
strong points in favor “now enter the medical profession. Children? Do we not, 


rather, want excep- 
tional people, whether men or women, 
as our dependence in times of illness 
and danger? Can we not say that 
while the average woman has no field 
in this profession, neither has the aver- 
age man? The real call for the 
woman doctor comes from her patients, 
not from public opinion. 

Many a woman hesitates to talk 
freely of her nervous weariness and 
possibly foolish fears of illness. But 
another woman, not only knowing how 
to inspire confidence in her tired sister, 
but having besides, that wonderful 
feminine quality.called intuition, gets 
at all the symptoms, which may indi- 
cate serious trouble of some sort or 
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simply the need of a little tonic, to- 
gether with a word of sympathy and 
encouragement. As a matter of fact, 
there are cases known to us, of women, 
who, rather than consult the family 
physician, a man, have become con- 
firmed invalids for whom there is now 
little help. Foolish, you say? Yes, 
but are we not, any of us, unwise and 
childish when worn out with illness? 

There is a great class of women, also, 
whose lives, for one reason or another, 
have gone wrong, and who see no 
hope of their going differently. With 
almost superhuman patience and cour- 
age and sympathy, the woman doctor 
goes quietly among them and it is 
through her healing of the body that 
she can and does bring them the moral 
tonic which they need. 

The little child, nervous or sensitive 
perhaps, shrinks from the brusque 


family doctor with his good-hearted 
jests, and resists all efforts toward a 
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cure. A woman with her inborn 
knowledge of children’s little whims, 
will “play doctor” with him and play 
anything else with him until there are 
no longer any reserves or fears to 
hinder her. 

A woman’s patience with details and 
slow processes will many times give her 
success with chronic cases, which have 
been brought to her as a last resort, 
where a man in the same profession 
finds scant interest save in the acute 
attack of disease, upon which he must 
bend every energy. He loves the risks 
from which a woman more naturally 
shrinks. 

In all our experience, we still fail, 
then, to find any word of proof that 
women of the right caliber cannot 
stand on equal ground with men phy- 
sicians. Their scope is as broad, their 
success as great and where women and 
children are concerned the field grows 
wider and wider. 


Students at work in a Pennsylvania medical college for women 
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By Mrs BurfonHarrison 


AB COVENTRY dropped her 
sister Grace’s letter, and breathed 
a long sigh of mingled joy and 
envy. The end of Grace’s servitude to 
a tyrannical hypochondriac of an aunt 
had come, happily and creditably to 
Grace, who had borne her cross without 
a murmur, and who now found herself 
absolute mistress of the old house at 
Meadowridge, with a good income, 
health, youth and sufficient good looks, 
although people had never been wont 
to count them among her principal 
assets, or to name them in the same 
breath with her admirable temper! 
The first thought of this fortunate 
Grace when she realized her luck, had 
been to share it with her wandering 
sister, Mab—Mab, the beauty, the bril- 
liant one, snatched up at their parents’ 
death, seven years before, by Aunt 
Bewick (with whom the air of their 
native America did not agree) and 
translated forthwith into the dim 
regions of “Europe,” of which Grace 
had only dreamed as a surrounding 
more fitted for Mab’s deserts than the 
plain and practical air of western 


Massachusetts, where Aunt Elwood 
had lived and died. 

Grace could not see Mab was too 
proud to write her concerning it—the 
unideal misery of Mab’s actual expe- 
rience in the European residence so 
coveted by American girls in general. 
Soon, very soon for an ignorant young 
girl, Mab had discovered the lack of 
moral sense, the feverish love of certain 
dissipations that caused Mrs Bewick to 
find a foreign atmosphere more con- 
genial, more protective, than that of 
home. For years she had followed her 
aunt from one continental city to an- 
other, where gambling in dazzling if 
dubious surroundings absorbed the 
lady’s evenings, while her days were 
chiefly spent in dozing, latterly under 
the influence of drugs. What Mab 
had suffered, no one should ever know! 
They had lived, now in luxury, now 
lacking necessaries. The Bewick 
money had melted into mephitie vapor. 
Mab looked with terror into the future. 
A dozen times tempted to take flight 
from her aunt, and the people she 
frequented, she had lacked means 
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to do so. And now from Grace—poor, 
little, drudging Grace—help had come 
when need was sorest. Grace, who had 
been pinched for money to buy postage 
stamps, was an actual heiress, holding 
out a warm and loving hand to Mab 
from oversea. Mab was to come at 
once, and make her home with her at 
Meadowridge; furthermore, out of 
Grace’s letter had fallen a slip of thin 
paper that made all these beautiful 
things possible to Mab! It was unbe- 
lievable that fate should so relent! 

“Dear, darling generous Grace!” 
cried out her sister, with a bounding 
heart. Then she set herself to read 
the postscript of the wonderful letter, 
and her eyes filled up with tender tears. 
Grace had found a lover, in a young 
man who lived near them at Meadow- 
ridge in summer—who had been long 
kept at a distance by Aunt Elwood. 
Now that all obstacles were removed, 
they considered themselves engaged. 
Upon his return from a visit abroad, 
where he had gone to fetch his mother 
and sister, the engagement would be 
announced. Mab must hurry, hurry, 
hurry! Grace wanted all her joys at 
once. She would not even tell her 
sweetheart’s name, planning a surprise 
for both himself and Mab. 

Mab felt as if she were moving 
through the paragraphs of an old-time 
fairy tale, when the big ocean liner that 
touched at Cherbourg a few days later, 
took her away from France. Farewell 
to the Old World, to her wearing, 
wretched life there! All hail to Amer- 
ica, and happiness, and Grace! 

Mab Coventry’s beauty was now in 
fullest bloom, and at the outset of the 
voyage she did not lack notice and 
comment from fellow passengers. Cer- 
tain frequenters of Homburg and 
Baden and Monte Carlo, who remem- 
bered having seen her in the train of 
Mrs Bewick, put this report afloat to 
her discredit; and withdrawing into 
her shell, she spoke to no one, till the 
chance of a rough day on deserted 
decks, brought her in contact with a 
young fellow whose frank, straightfor- 
ward face and athletic frame she had 
already observed near her at table in 
the saloon. It was not a pleasant 
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episode which brought those two to- 
gether. Mab, standing alone at the 
rail, was approached and_ saluted 
familiarly by a man who declared him- 
self an old friend of her aunt, Mrs 
Bewick, and therefore entitled to “take 
care of her upon the voyage.” With 
eyes aflame, and crimsoning cheeks, she 
turned away from him, to be greeted in 
very different fashion by her young 
neighbor, the athlete, who, cap in hand, 


‘asked permission to escort her across 


the slippery deck in safety to her 
companionway. Without hesitating, the 
girl laid her hand within his arm. 
When they parted at the head of the 
stairs, he saw that her eyes were brim- 
ming with unshed tears. 

At dinner that evening, he moved 
beside her into the place vacated by 
Miss Archer, a spinster who shared her 
cabin, and by whose name he called 
her, thanks to some confusion of under- 
standing in her steward. Introducing 
himself as John Holbrook, and saying 
that the ladies of his party were under 
the weather for the voyage, he asked 
leave to bear her company at table 
until her “chaperon” were up again. 
Mab hesitated, wished to explain. 
dreaded lest he should even identify 
her with “that Miss Coventry, the 
niece of the dreadful Mrs Bewick,” and 
weakly let matters go. Within twenty- 
four hours after their first meeting, Mr 
Holbrook and Miss Archer were on 
terms of friendship and mutual con- 
fidence that astonished no one more 
than wise and wary Mab. 

In all her experience of life, she had 
never encountered this type of simple, 
guileless and naturally knightly man- 
hood. It was like coming to a spring 
in the desert, to taste his quality. No 
word of gallantry passed from him to 
her, yet when they touched wharf in 
New York, Mab, ‘aroused as from a 
dream, felt what he had become to her 
and shivered at the thought! Mingle 
with this blissful pain was the con- 
viction that she was as necessary to 
him. And while the confusion of it 
all possessed her, she overheard some 
passing gossip remark that if the Hol- 
brook family had been on deck that 
voyage, they would never have risked 
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their beloved John in the hands of a 
pupil of Mrs Bewick! The taunt 
stung her to the quick. In a flash, she 
realized her own folly to have kept him 
in ignorance of her real name and 
identity. She dared not face him 
again, and resolving to cut the Gordian 
knot by flight, deserted the post where 
she had promised to await him to say 
good-by, and was one of the first to 
hurry from the gangway. 

With the aid of her admiring stew- 
ard, Miss Coventry was also one of the 
first to have her belongings pass the 
customs. In a brief space of time she 
was seated in a hansom, driving to the 
uptown station, not having had another 
glimpse of him whom her heart, de- 
spite itself, had chosen. Then only 
Mab’s high courage failed, her eyes 
overflowed with tears, and her head 
dropped forward. She did not think 
of Grace, of the dear welcome awaiting 
her, of the home she had so much 
coveted. Alas! she thought only of 
the strange young man who seven days 
before had been to her but one of the 
vast army of human shades who circle 
around us unknown and _ unconsid- 
ered in our daily life, and from whom 
it was now keen agony to part! 

It was truly the proudest, almost 
the tenderest, moment of Grace Coven- 
try’s unselfish existence, when she took 
Mab into her arms upon the railway 
platform at Meadowridge, about 10 
o'clock that night, then consigned her 
to the comfortable carriage that 
awaited them. The drive through the 
star-lit darkness of the autumn night, 
full of the rich fragrance of wood and 
swamp and garden, was an enchant- 
ment to both sisters. But what emo- 
tion was further in store for Mab, who 
had never known a real home, when the 
carriage drew up in front of the old 
house which its new mistress had 
already so beautified? She followed 
her sister timidly, fearing lest the 
vision should melt away, of these wide 
spaces, with furnishings, harmonious 
colors, flowers everywhere. The little 
supper prepared for the traveler, with 
Grace watching her every mouthful 
lovingly, was a fairy treat. And after- 
ward, best of all, when the two stepped 
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across the threshold of a spacious room 
that was to be Mab’s own, the new- 
comer uttered a cry of purest joy. 

To her eyes, so long accustomed to 
the pinched and garish quarters of for- 
eign hostelries, this nest of beauty and 
comfort seemed incredible. Could any 
one woman deserve so many pretty 
things around her; were such beauty 
and elegance ever before combined in 
any bedroom? Truth to tell, it was 
only an American chamber, fitted for 
Mrs Elwood’s fastidious tastes and 
added to by Grace for her sister’s 
occupancy. But Mab had seen nothing 
like it in her wanderings abroad! And 
when her eyes fell upon the books, the 
flowers, the writing things, the couch, 
even a tea table, provided for her, Mab 
fairly melted with grateful tears. 

“Oh! this is real. This is blessed. 
This is home!” she cried. “Lucky 
Grace, to be able to give any living 
being such happiness. But my dar- 
ling, how selfish I am. All this time 
you have not told me a word of him— 
him you know, the only really interest- 
ing man in all the world. Tell me 
his name, age, profession, everything. 
Show me his picture. Why have you 
kept me so long in the dark concerning 
my brother to be?” 

“Simply because I wanted you two 
to meet without preliminary adver- 
tising,” laughed Grace. “It was a 
whim of mine, perhaps. I wished to 
see what offhand impression you 
would make upon one another. Wait 
till to-morrow evening, dear, only till 
to-morrow evening! He is coming 
then. We have not seen each other in 
some little time, and oh! how happy 
we three will be—always, at least till 
you meet the one who will take you 
from us. Why Mab! you are blushing! 
Mab! Mab!” 

But Mab escaped her, and ran off 
to her own room. A day later, after 
the girls had dined together, and Grace 
had driven to the station to meet her 
fiance, Mab dropped before her sister’s 
desk in the drawing room, intending to 
ease her restlessness by the necessary 
letter to Aunt Bewick. Lifting the lid 
in search of some paper without the 
mourning border used by Grace, her 
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hand fell upon a folded frame for pho- 
tographs, which came open at a touch. 

There, on one side, was her own 
latest photograph, sent that summer 
from Aixlesbains—but facing it, what? 
A thrill ran through her—she could 
not believe, and brought it to the light. 
Mab looked again, and a low ery of 
shame and despair broke from her. 
There, framed with hers, was the like- 
ness of John Holbrook! His frank 
eyes smiled at her. It was her sister’s 
promised husband with whom she had, 
innocently on both sides, but none the 
less unmistakably, drifted into rela- 
tions of sentiment, on shipboard. His 
photograph, thrust out of sight, tem- 
porarily, was part of Grace’s scheme of 
“surprise” to Mab. Surprise! It was 
like a lightning stroke! She sat numb 
and still, till the noise of wheels upon 
the gravel announced the return of 
the lovers. Then, with the effort of 
her life, she arose, walked firmly to the 
front door, and stood to greet them 
with a smile upon her lips. If, to save 
the happiness of Grace, Mab Coventry 
could not play for a while, a part, what 
in God’s name had she done to be 
worthy of such a sister? 

They came. Grace first, with the 
joyous flutter of a bird. Holbrook 
followed, his eyes haggard, his face 
showing marks of recent pain. When 
his gaze fell upon Mab’s face in the 
lamplight, he flinched and grew white. 

Mab rose lightly to the situation. In 
graceful phrase, she explained to Grace 
the circumstances of their meeting, of 
his mistaking her for a sister of Miss 
Archer, and her thinking it best to 
keep up the deception in view of her 
unchaperoned state in a nest of gos- 
sips. Amid the outspoken wonder- 
ment of Grace, Mab and Holbrook 
exchanged one long look of mutual, 
woeful understanding. 

That night, in her pretty bower, that 
honor and faith called on her to re- 
nounce, Mab speculated upon the ways 
and means of ridding herself and John 
of the intolerable strain of her pres- 
ence in Meadowridge. 

At breakfast, fate decreed to her 
share a letter from Mrs Bewick’s phy- 
sician in Paris, urging her immediate 


return, in common humanity, to the 
bedside of the unhappy lady cut short 
by alarming illness in her graceless 
life. Even Grace could not ask to 
retain her sister from hastening back 
to care for her unworthy guardian, dur- 
ing the brief remainder of her days. 
Grace and Holbrook insisted upon 
taking Mab to the ship upon which she 
was to reembark for France. To the 
last, Grace lavished upon her tender 
words of promise, that they should soon 
all be happily reunited in the old 
house at Meadowridge. But at the 
moment of parting, Holbrook looking 
piteously into her eyes for a sign of 
pity or relenting toward him and her- 
self, saw that Mab would never change. 
Mrs Bewick, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, lingered for a year, during which 
time, her affairs surrendered into 
Mab’s practical keeping, took such a 
turn for the better, that Miss Coventry, 
to her surprise, was left with a com- 
fortable independence, enabling her to 
assume a hired chaperon and settle 
down for a long-coveted winter in Italy. 
Before this, however, her sister 
Grace’s marriage with John Holbrook, 
their establishment in a winter home 
in New York, and their return for the 
summer to lovely Meadowridge, had 
become to her accustomed facts. She 
had noted, with a pang, that Grace 
could never understand Mab’s refusal 
to come back again to America. And 
when, later on, Grace was informed of 
her sister’s intended marriage with a 
wealthy Englishman, who spent part 
of every year in the south of Europe, 
and did not care for the States as an 
objective point of visiting, Mrs Hol- 
brook sunk her head, mournfully. 
“Tt is her foreign training, I sup- 
pose,” she said, trying to find an excuse 
for her still charming, but disappoint- 
ing sister. “I suppose so,” answered 
John Holbrook; then manlike, said no 
more. He was always good to Grace, 
and she never teased him for explana- 
tions, which after all is rather more 
than can be said for some matrimonial 
partnerships begun under better aus- 
pices. Meantime, Grace thought her- 
self the happiest woman in the world, 
while Mab meant to be so, if she could! 
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HE diary from 
which are taken 
these extracts is 
’ not a work of fiction, 
but a faithful copy 
from the author’s own 
handwriting. Madam 
Knight was a resident 
of Boston, and afterward of Norwich, 
Connecticut. She was called Madam 
Knight out of respect to her character, 
according to a custom once common. 

The text as here printed follows in 
the main the quaint spelling and 
capitalization of the diary. Madam 
Knight was a widow, a woman of con- 
siderable business interests and no 
small ability, and figured largely in 
the annals of Norwich. 

MADAM KNIGHT SETS FORTH 

Monday, Octb’r, ye second, 1704.— 
About three o’clock afternoon, I began 
my Journey from Boston to New 
Haven; being about two Hundred 
Mile. My Kinsman, Capt. Robert Luist, 
waited on me as farr as Dedham, 
where I was to meet ye Western post. 

I vissitted the Reverd. Mr Belcher, 
ye Minister of ye town, and tarried 
there till evening, in hopes ye post 
would come along. But he not com- 
ing, I resolved to go to Billingses 
where he used to Lodg, being 12 miles 
further. But being ignorant of the 
way, Madm Belcher, seeing no persua- 
sions of her good spouses or hers could 
prevail with me to Lodg there that 
night, Very kindly went wyth me to 
ye Tavern, where I hoped to get my 


guide. 
FIRST GUIDE 
Son John arrose, and gravely de- 
manded what I would give him to go 


with me? Give you, sais I, are you 
John? Yes, says he, for want of a 
Better; And behold! this John look’t 
as old as my Host, and perhaps had bin 
a man in the last Century. Well, Mr 
John, sais I, make your demands. 
Why, half a pss. of eight and a dram, 
sais John. I agreed, and gave him a 
Dram (now) in hand to bind the 
bargain. 

His shade [shadow?] on his Hors 
resembled a Globe on a Gate post. 
His habitt, Hors and furniture, its 
looks and goings Incomparably an- 
swered the rest. 

Thus Jogging on with an easy pace, 
my Guide telling mee it was danger- 
o’s to Ride hard in the Night, (whch 
his horse had the sence to avoid,) Hee 
entertained me with the Adventurs 
he had passed by late Rideing, and 
eminent Dangers he had escaped, so 
that, Remembring the Hero’s in Paris- 
mus and the Knight of the Oracle, I 
didn’t know but I had mett with a 
Prince disguis’d. When we had Ridd 
about an how’r, wee come into a thick 
swamp, weh. by Reason of a great 
fogg, very much startled mee, it being 
now very Dark. But nothing dis- 
may’d John: Hee had encountered a 
thousand and a thousand such swamps, 
having a Universall Knowledge in the 
woods, and readily answered all my 
inquiries wech were not a few. In 
about an how’r, or something more, 
after we left the Swamp, we come to 
Billingses, where I was to Lodg. 

A DINNER 

Tuesday, October ye third, about 8 
in the morning, I with the Post pro- 
ceeded forward without observing any 
thing remarkable; And about two, 
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afternoon, Arrived at the Post’s second 
stage, where the western Post mett him 
and exchanged Letters. Here, having 
called for something to eat, ye woman 
bro’t in a Twisted thing like a cable, 
but something whiter; and laying it 
on the bord, tugg’d for life to bring it 
into a capacity to spread; weh having 
with great pains accomplished, shee 
serv'd in a dish of Pork and Cabage, I 
suppose the remains of Dinner. The 
sause was of a deep Purple, wch I 
tho’t was boil’d in her dye Kettle; the 
bread was Indian, and everything on 
the Table service Agreeable to these. 
I, being hungry, gott a little down; 
but my stomach was soon cloy’d, and 
what cabbage I swallowed serv’d me 
for a Cudd the whole day after. 

LIFE IN NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

They [the Indians] generally marry 
very young: the males oftener as I am 
told under twentie than above: they 
generally make public wedings, and 
have a way something singular (as 
they say) in some of them, viz. Just 
before Joyning hands the Bridegroom 
quitts the place, who is soon followed 
by the Bridesmen, and as it were 
dragg’d back to duty—being the re- 
verse to ye former practice among us, 
to steal ms Bride. 

There are great plenty of Oysters 
all along by the sea side, as farr as I 
Rode in the Colony, and those very 
good. And they generally lived very 
well and comfortably in their famelies. 
But too Indulgent (especially ye farm- 
ers) to their slaves: suffering too great 
familiarity from them, permitting ym 
to sit at Table and eat with them, (as 
they say to save time,) and into the 
dish goes the black hoof as freely as 
the white hand. They told me that 
there was a farmer lived nere the Town 


where I lodgd who had some differ- 


ence wth his Slave, concerning some- 
thing the master had promised him 
and did not punctualy perform; weh 
caused some hard words between them ; 
but at length they put the matter to 
Arbitration and Bound themselves to 
stand to the award of such as they 
named—wech done, the Arbitrators 
Having heard the Allegations of both 
parties, Order the master to pay 40s 
to black face, and acknowledge his 
fault. And so the matter ended: the 
poor master standing to the award. 


THE CONNECTICUT INDIANS 

There are every where in the Towns 
as I passed, a Number of Indians the 
Natives of the Country, and are the 
most salvage of all the salvages of that 
kind that I had ever Seen: little or no 


care taken (as I heard upon enquiry) 
to make them otherwise. They have 
in some places Landes of their owne, 
and Govern’d by Law’s of their own 
making ;—they marry many wives and 
at pleasure put them away, and on 
the ye least dislike or fickle humor, 
on either side, saying stand away to 
one another is a sufficient Divorce. 
And indeed those uncomely Stand 
aways are too much in Vougue among 
the English in this (Indulgent Colony) 
as their Records plentifully prove, and 
that on very trivial matters. 

If the natives committ any crime on 
their own precincts among themselves, 
ye English take no Cognezens of. But 
if on the English ground, they are pun- 
ishable by our Laws. They mourn for 
their Dead by blacking their faces and 
cutting their hair, after an Awkerd 
and frightfull manner; But can’t bear 
You should mention the names of their 
dead Relations to them; they trade 
most for Rum, for weh theyd hazzard 
their very lives; and the English fit 
them generally as well, by seasoning it 
plentifully with water. 
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They give the title of merchant to 
every trader; who Rate their Goods 
according to the time and spetia they 
pay in: viz. Pay, mony, Pay as mony, 
and trusting. Pay is Grain, Pork, 
Beef, &c. at the prices sett by the Gen- 
eral Court that Year; mony is pieces 
of Eight, Ryalls, or Boston or Bay 
shillings (as they call them,) or Good 
hard money, as sometimes silver coin 
is termed by them; also Wampom, 
vizt. Indian beads weh serves for 


change. Pay as mony is provisions, 
as aforesd one Third cheaper than as 
the Assembly or Genel Court sets it; 
and Trust as they and the mercht agree 
for time. 

Now, when the buyer comes to ask 
for a commodity, sometimes before the 


merchant answers that he has it, he 
sais, is Your pay redy? Perhaps the 
Chap Reply’s Yes: what do You pay 
in? say’s the merchant. The buyer 
having answered, then the price is set; 
as suppose he wants a sixpenny knife, 
in pay it is 12d—in pay as money eight 
pence, and hard money its own price, 
viz. 6d. It seems a very Intricate way 
of trade and what Lex Mercatoria had 
not thought of. 

Being at a merchants house, in 
comes a tall country fellow, wth his 
alfogeos full of Tobacco; for they 
seldom Loose their Cudd, but keep 
Chewing and Spitting as long as 
they’r eyes are open,—he advanc’t to 
the midle of the Room, makes an 
Awkward Nodd, and spitting a Large 
deal of Aromatic Tincture, he gave a 
scrape with his shovel like shoo, leav- 
ing a small shovel full of dirt on the 
floor, made a full stop, Hugging his 
own pretty Body with his hands under 
his arms, Stood staring rown’d him, 
like a Cattlet out of a Baskett. At 
last, like the creature Balaam Rode 
on, he opened his mouth and said: 


have You any Ribinen for Hatbands 
to sell I pray? The Questions and 
Answers about the pay being past, the 
Ribin is bro’t and opened. Bumpkin 
Simpers, cryes its confounded Gay I 
vow; and beckning to the door, in 
comes Jone Tawdry, dropping about 50 
curtsees, and stands by him; hee shows 
her the Ribin. Law, you, sais shee, its 
right Gent, do You, take it, tis dread- 
full pretty. Then she enquires, have 
You any hood silk, I pray? weh being 
brought and bought, Have You any 
thred silk to sew it with says sheee, 
weh being accommodated wth they 
Departed. They Generally stand after 
they come in a great while speachless, 
and sometimes dont say a word till 
they are askt what they want, which 
I Impute to the Awe they stand in of 
the merchants, who they are con- 
stantly almost Indebted too; and must 
take what they bring without Liberty 
to choose for themselves; but they 
serve them as well, making the mer- 
chants stay long enough for their pay. 

We may Observe here the great 
necessity and bennifitt both of Educa- 
tion and Conversation; for these peo- 
ple have as Large a portion of mother 
witt, and sometimes a Larger, than 
those who have been brought up in 
Citties; But for want of . emprove- 
ments, Render themselves almost 
Ridiculos, as above. I should be glad 
if they would leave such follies, and 
am sure all that Love Clean Houses 
(at least) would be glad on’t too. 

They are generally very plain in 
their dress, throuout all ye Colony, as 
T saw, and follow one another in their 
modes ; that You may know where they 
belong, especially the women, meet 
them where you will. 


THE GAYETIES OF NEW YORK 
The Cittie of New York is a pleas- 
ant, well compacted place, situated on 
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a Commodius River wch is a fine har- 
bour for shipping. The Buildings 
Brick Generaly, very stately and high, 
though not altogether like ours in 
Boston. The Bricks in some of the 
Houses are of divers Coullers and laid 
in Checkers, being glazed look very 
agreeable. The inside of them are 
neat to admiration, the wooden work, 
for only the walls are plasterd, and 
the Sumers and Gist are plained and 
kept very white scowr’d as so is all the 
partitions if made of Bords. The fire 


places have no Jams (as ours have) 
But the Backs run flush with the walls, 
and the Hearth is of Tyles and is as 


farr out into the Room at the Ends as 
before the fire, wech is Generally Five 
foot in the Low’r rooms, and the peice 
over where the mantle tree should be 
is made as ours with Joyners work, and 
as I supose is fasten’d to iron rodds 
inside. The House where the Vendue 
was, had Chimney Corners like ours, 
and they and the hearths were laid 
wth the finest tile that I ever see, and 
the stair cases laid all with white tile 
which is ever clean, and so are the 
walls of the Kitchen weh had a Brick 
floor. They were making Great prep- 
arations to Receive their Govenor, 
Lord Cornbu’y from the Jerseys, and 
for that End raised the militia to 
Gard him on shore to the fort. 
They are Generaly of the Church 
of England and have a New England 
Gentleman for their minister, and a 
very fine church set out with all Cus- 
tomary requisites. There are also a 
Dutch and Divers Conventicles as they 
call them, viz. Baptist, Quakers, &c. 
They are not strict in keeping the 
Sabbath as in Boston and other places 
where I had bin, But seem to deal with 
great exactness as farr as I see or Deall 
with, They are sociable to one another 


and Curteous and Civill to strangers 
and fare well in their houses. The 
English go very fasheonable in their 
dress. But the Dutch, especially the 
middling sort, differ from our women, 
in their habitt go loose, were French 
muches weh are like a Capp and a 
head band in one, leaving their ears 
bare, which are sett out with Jewells 
of a large size and many in number. 
And their fingers hoop’t with Rings, 
some with large stones in them of 
many Coullers as were their pendants 
in their ears, which You should see 
very old women wear as well as 
Young. 

They have Vendues very frequently 
and make their Earnings very well by 
them, for they treat with good Liquor 
Liberally and Generally pay for’t as 
well, by paying for that which they 
Bidd up Briskly for, after the sack 
has gone plentifully about, tho’ some- 
times good penny worths are got there. 
Their Diversions in the Winter is Rid- 
ing Sleys about three or four Miles 
out of Town, where they have Houses 
of entertainment at a place called the 
Bowery, and some go to friends houses 
who handsomely treat them. Mr Bur- 
troughs cary’d his spouse and Daugh- 
ter and myself out to one Madame 
Dowes, a Gentlewoman that lived at a 
farm House, who gave us a handsome 
Entertainment of five or six Dishes 
and choice Beer and metheglin, Cyder, 
&e. all which she said was the produce 
of her farm. I believe we mett 50 or 
60 slays that day—they fly with great 
swiftness and some are so furious that 
they’le turn out of the path for none 
except a Loaden Cart. Nor do they 
spare for any diversion the place af- 
fords, and sociable to a degree, they’r 
Tables being as free to their Naybours 
as to themselves, 
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LTHOUGH much that comes 
under the head of pottery is 
of little interest to the stu- 

dent of ceramics, pure and simple, 
to the artist all is of interest—the 
soft, red, clay wares, as well as 
those with a hard, fine, porcelain 
body. The possibilities of art in 


POTTERY 


these softer wares have been dem- 


onstrated by the ancient Greeks, who 
brought art in pottery to its high- 
est development; and the soft clay 
pottery of the American Indians 
afforded an important means of artistic 
expression. 

Modern American pottery, which has 
made such progress of late, exhibits 
French and Japanese influence. It is 
generally glazed ware, the best exam- 
ples of which are very hard and fired 
at a great heat. 

It is not surprising that progress 
has been made in 


other forms, mostly ornamental, there 
is still very extensive opportunity for 
development. Scarcely any except the 
Dedham pottery has produced table- 
ware that can be used as such. 

There is something very fascinating 
about pottery making, and especially 
in experimenting with glazes, some of 
which are so will-o’-the wisp-like in 
their action under fire, that many a 
small fortune has disappeared in the 
vain endeavor to reproduce some old 
glaze. Aside from the glazes and 

decorations, there 


is little difference 


few years, when 
one considers that 
painted velvet 
“drapes,” “crazy 
quilts” and the va- 
rious other things 
these call to mind 
are no longer re- 
garded with favor 
among educated 
people. Fads are 
still rampant, and 
probably always 
will be, but they 
seem to be tem- 
pered with a cer- 
tain amount of 
discrimination. It 
is this growing 
discrimination that 
has created a de- 


mand for good pot- A product of the Newcomb college pottery 


tery, without which 

it would be impossible to develop the 

industry except in an amateur way. 
With the exception of vases, bowls 

for flowers, pots for lamps, and a few 


between modern 
and ancient meth- 
ods. The potter’s 
wheel, on which 
the pots are 
formed, is prac- 
tically the same as 
that in use by the 
Egyptian centuries 
before Christ; and 
before throwing 
the pot on _ the 

wheel, the potter 
y tears and thumps 
the wet clay to 
extract the air, just 
as he did when 
Omar Khayyam 
stood long ago in 
the door of the pot- 
ter’s shop. 

In general, mod- 
ern practice is briefly as follows: Leav- 
ing the potter’s wheel, the pot still wet 
is turned over to a decorator, who is 
usually a young man or woman trained 
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in design at 
a local art 
school. The 
decoration is 
modeled in 
relief, as in 
Grueby ware, or 
painted with colors 
mixed with clay, 
as in Rookwood. 
After drying thor- 
oughly the pot is 
fired for the first 
time ; and is spoken 
of at that stage as 
being “in the bis- 
cuit.” It is now 
glazed and 
fired again, 
and it is in 
firing the 
glaze that fail- 
ures occur, these failures being far too 
frequent and unaccountable for the 
comfort of those directly interested. 
While there is great variety in 
American pottery, it does not follow 
that all of it is 
worthy of high 
praise. Some of 
that which is 
popular now 
will either drop 
into oblivion in 
a few years, or 
the quality will 
improve with 
ex perience, as 
some of the old- 
est have done. 
It is safe to 
assume that de- 
signs which ex- 
hibit a striving 
after novelty for 
its own sake, 
and attempts to 
break away 
from ancient 
customs and 
practices on the 
grounds that “genius knows no laws,” 
and “restraint stunts development,” 
are quite certain to be soon out of 
fashion. The Greek designers were 


Rookwood 


Rookwood jar 


limited to some ten or a dozen shapes, 
and were satisfied with very slight 
modifications of those. Their decora- 
tion was subjected to even greater 
restraint. 

The Japanese and Chinese, whose 


A Newcomb pitcher, crab design 


refined feeling for beauty is only be- 
ginning to be appreciated by western 
nations, looked upon pottery from a 
very different standpoint, but were 
generally mindful of the material, so 
that the forms of their pottery recall 
the —_ state of the clay, and are 
usually forms which the material would 
naturally take. 


A Newcomb jar 
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Characteristic specimens from the Van Briggle pottery, Colorado 


tion is doomed to 
be short-lived. The 
collectors of such 
pieces are liable in 
time to find them 
rather trying com- 
panions to live 
with. The simpler 
forms, made on the 
wheel and not elab- 
orately ornamented, 
are generally the 
most satisfactory. 
Nearly all of the 
potteries make these 
simple shapes, but 
there seems to be a 
tendency wifh some 
Van Briggle pottery toward complicated 
forms cast in 
The study of old work that has stood molds—a practice which, if it becomes 
the test of time, teaches us that art general, will soon do great injury to 
develops gradually, and is not subject the art. 
to fads; so that the pottery which The pottery industry is quite gen- 
boasts of novelty of shape and decora- erally distributed throughout the 


Reproductions of ancient Arrhetian ware, from the Merrimac pottery 
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country: the Rook- 
wood at Cincinnati ; 
Grueby, Dedham 
and Merrimac in 
Massachusetts; 
Newcomb in New 
Orleans; Van 
Briggle in Colorado 
Springs ; Teco, near 
Chicago; while 
there are still others 
scattered through- 
out the country. 
The Rook wood 
pottery of Cincinnati, one of the Taylor. Since its beginning it has 
pioneers, was founded in 1880 by Mrs made very marked progress and im- 
provement in the glazes, 
colors and decoration. The 
colors at first were inclined 
to yellows, browns and 
reds, with painted decora- 
tion under a bright trans- 
parent glaze. From time 
to time other colors and 
glazes were discovered, so 
that to-day the colors range 
from very pale green and 
blue, to deeper tones, and 
even black. Modeled dec- 
orations under a dull mat 
glaze is a recent addition. 
The peculiar quality of 
Rookwood is its liquid 
effect of glaze and color 
decorations. 
Maria Longworth Storer and is now The Grueby pottery, made in Boston 
under the direction of Mr W. W. since 1897, is especially noted for its 


The specimens on this page are Teco ware, from Illinois 
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i. 


Showing characteristic shapes of the Grueby ware 


face soft in texture and varied in 
tone, like the skin of a water- 
melon or the leaf of the rubber 
plant, but with a peculiar net- 
work of heat markings sugges- 
tive at times of the lines on 


A Grueby lamp form 


beautiful glaze dis- 
covered by Mr Wil- 
liam H. Grueby. The 
shapes and surface 
modeling are usually 
quite simple, adapted 
to the flow of the 
glaze. When the pot- 
tery is taken from the 


A Grueby lamp 


an alligator’s skin. 
The Grueby colors, 
remarkable for their 
depth and _ richness, 
are many shades of 
green, yellow, gray and 
blue, and a color sug- 
gestive of old ivory. 
The fact that each 
piece of Grueby pot- 


kiln it presents a sur- Sundial, Poillon pottery, New Jersey 


tery is thrown on the 
potter’s wheel gives to the 
ware a life and quality that 
can be obtained in no other 
way. 

The work of Mr Hugh 
C. Robertson of the Ded- 
ham pottery has attracted 
widespread interest because 
of the difficult task which 
he set for himself and so 
successfully accomplished, 
that of rediscovering the 
long-lost art of Chinese 
dragon’s blood and other 
beautiful glazes of oriental 
potters. The general pub- 
lic is most familiar with 
the gray crackle ware in 
the form of vases and 
plates, with decorations in 


Dedham pottery, gray crackle ware blue. This is almost the 
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only successful attempt in this country 
to apply art of this sort to tableware. 

The Merrimac pottery, which Mr 
T. S. Nickerson has established at 
Newburyport, produces very simple 
forms, generally devoid of decoration ; 


Palm tub, Poillon pottery 


the beauty of the ware depending solely 
on the shape and color. All of the 
shapes are thrown on the potter’s 
wheel except some reproductions of 
ancient Arrhetian ware cast from the 
original molds owned by the Boston 
museum of fine arts. 

A few years ago the art department 
of Newcomb college in New Orleans 
decided that, owing to the absence in 
the south of manufactures which call 
for artistic “skill,” there was need of 
broadening the opportunities for the 
employment of designers trained at the 
school. With this end in view a pot- 
tery was established under the direct 
management of the art department. 
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The experiment has proved successful 
and the Newcomb pottery is the result. 
The shapes produced are usually 
simple, with decorations, modeled or 
incased and painted under a transpar- 
ent glaze. The designs are suggesied 
by the local flora and fauna, and while 
there is considerable freedom in the 
choice of colors, the distinctive color 
is a greenish blue, which unites with 
the character of the design in giving 
an individual quality to the pottery. 

The Van Briggle pottery, with its 
dull mat glaze over the simple forins, 
is interesting and beautiful, but some 
of this ware exhibits the influence of 
what is called “l’art nouveau” move- 
ment, and the use of plaster molils, 
which is to be regretted. But in this 
the Van Briggle pottery is not alone; 
in fact, the mold having much to 
recommend it from a practical stand- 
point has become quite a common sub- 
stitute for the potter’s wheel both in 
Europe and America. Much of the 
work of famous potteries in Europe is 
valued by collectors for the excellent 
quality of the material and mechanical 
workmanship, rather than its art, which, 
compared with oriental and Greek 
pottery, is cold and lffeless, and this is 
due in a great measure to the use of 
molds. 

It is impossible in the space of a 
short article to describe all of the pot- 
tery worthy of mention. The accom- 
panying illustrations give the general 
character and shapes of some of the 
wares and speak for themselves, but 
it is to be regretted that some others 
especially worthy of illustration are 
not included. 


Her Answer 


By May Ellis Nichols 


You say I never tell you, dear, 
How much I love you. Do you know 
The ripples break the surface clear, 
he deeper currents run below? 
Some things there are from words apart; 
The mystery of maternity, 
God’s work of grace within the heart, 
And love, like love I bear to thee. 
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Old Reading Bo 


N our colonial schools the Bible, the 
Testament and psalter were the only 
reading books and they continued 

to some extent in use as readers for a 
good many decades after we won our 
independence. Noah Webster, of dic- 
tionary fame, compiled the first book 
designed especially for a school reader 
about 1785. He called it “An Amer- 
ican Selection of Lessons in Reading 
and Speaking, Being the Third Part 
of a Grammatical Institute of the Eng- 
lish Language.” No modern book could 
survive such a title, whatever its 
merits, but this volume of Webster’s 
was widely accepted. “In the choice 
of pieces,” says he in the introduction, 
“T have been attentive to the political 
interest of America,” and he included 
in the book, “several of those masterly 
addresses of congress, writ- 
ten at the commencement of 


“SELF TORMENTING 

“SERGEANT Trimble and his wife, 
during a time of general health, feel 
as easy and secure as if their children 
were immortal. If there are no can- 
cers, dysenteries, smallpox, bladders in 
the throat, and such like things to be 
heard of, they almost bid defiance to 
death; but the moment information 
was given that a child six miles off, 
had the throat distemper, all comfort 
bade adieu to the house; and the 
misery then endured from dreadful 
apprehensions, lest the disease should 
enter the family, is unspeakable. 

“The old sergeant thought that when 
the wind blew from that quarter, he 
could smell the infection, and there- 
fore ordered the children to keep in 
the house, and drink wormwood and 


the late revolution, which con- 
tain such noble sentiments of 
liberty and patriotism that I 
cainot help wishing to trans- 
perse them into the breasts of 
the rising generation.” He 
did not attempt to make up 
the entire book of that kind 
of material, as will be seen by 
the following example—al- 
beit not without its lesson— 
of one of the lighter and more 
entertaining pieces: 
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Ichabod Crane and his school 


Tum, as a preventative against con- 
tagion. As for Mrs Trimble, her mind 
was in a state of ceaseless agitation at 
that time. A specimen of the common 
situation of the family is as follows: 

“<Susy, your eyes look heavy, you 
don’t feel a sore throat do you? Hus- 
band, I heard Tommy cough in the 
bedroom just now. I’m afraid the dis- 
temper is beginning in his vitals, let 
us get up and light a candle. You 
don’t feel any sore on your tongue or 
your mouth, do you, my dear little 


A famous incident in the career of General Putnam 


chicken? It seems to me Molly did 
not eat her breakfast with as good a 


stomach as she used to do. I fear she 
has got the distemper coming on.’ 

“To be short, the child that had the 
distemper died; and no other child 
was heard of, in those parts, to have 
it; so that tranquility and security 
were restored to Mr T'rimble’s family, 
and their children regarded as for- 
merly, proof against mortality.” 

The American Selection was far over 
the heads of any but the most ad- 
vanced of the district school 
pupils, and in 1790 Webster 
published. a compilation for 
the younger children entitled 
The Little Reader’s Assist- 
ant. This had the honor of 
being the earliest reader to 
have illustrations. The text 
was largely made up of selec- 
tions from horrors of Indian 
warfare, which were set forth 
in great detail. Those Indian 
stories must have given the 
“little readers” many a fright, 
for they were sure to be called 
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of evening or 


“A handsome quad- 
ruped ” 


are told just how he crawled into the 
cavern in pursuit of the fierce wolf 
with a rope attached to his leg, and 
the artist gives us a very spirited 
portrayal of the scene. There are the 
hero’s comrades gripping the rope 


‘ready to pull him forth, and there he 


is laying hold of one of the wolf’s 
ears. We can imagine very well the 
damage to Putnam’s clothes and per- 
son as he was hauled out, if the picture 
gives a truthful impression of the 
jaggedness of the rocks. 

A story of a milder sort, calculated 
to stir the kindly instincts of the child, 
was of “Charles Churchill, the poet. 
As he was returning home one night 
at a late hour, he was accosted by a 
female, whose air and manner raised 
his curiosity to take particular notice 
of her. She appeared to be about 
fifteen years old, and handsome, but 
pinching want had given her beauty a 
sickly east, and the horrors of despair 
were seen in the languid smile which 
she put on while she spoke.” Church- 
ill gave her a piece of money, whilst 
“she fell upon her knees in the street, 
and raising her eyes and hands to 
heaven, she remained in that posture 
for some time, unable to express the 
gratitude that filled her 
heart.” She told her bene- 
factor a sad tale of distress, 
and he learned she had par- 
ents dependent on her. So 
he went with her to her 
home garret and there the 
rest of the family were soon 
on their knees around the 
poet and he “gave them ten 
guineas.” 

The next illustrated reader 
was one very much like Web- 
ster’s, only it was larger and 
the pictures were much more 


OLD READING BOOKS 


to mind whenever a child had to 
encounter alone the mysterious dusk 


night. One of the weird little en- 
gravings shows the valiant Major 
Waldron about to meet his death 
at the hands of the savages. An- 
other depicts an incident in the 
career of General Putnam. We 


the gloom of 


“A young lion” 


plentiful. It was called The Columbian 
Reading Book and was published in 
Philadelphia in 1799. 

During the first forty years of the 
republic the spelling books were the 
main dependence for teaching elemen- 
tary reading and almost no separate 
books for beginners were published. 
The two illustrated books of which I 
have been speaking were to follow and 
supplement the spellers and were in no 
wise primers. The typical reader was 
a solid 12mo full of wisdom and 
profundity. To this category belonged 
Webster’s earliest reader, Bingham’s 
American Preceptor, the same author’s 
Columbian Orator, Stamford’s Art of 
Reading, Lindley Murray’s English 
Reader and Scott’s Lessons in Elocu- 
tion. All of them were widely used 
and stray copies can be found in many 
an ancient garret and old bookstore. 
As time went on these readers were 
gradually abandoned, and in their 
place was substituted Porter’s Rhetor- 
ical Reader, Pierpont’s American First 
Class Book, Blake’s Historical Reader 
and numerous others. Occasionally 
they would contain a few illustrations. 

The books were published not only 
in the large cities, but in many minor 


A night attack of savages 
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places. New England was the source 
whence came most of the schoolbooks, 
and every town of any consequence and 
enterprise seemed to have its text book 
publisher. Hartford, Springfield and 
Northampton and even smaller com- 
munities issued books that attained 
great popularity. The schoolbéok com- 
pilers were very apt to put forth their 
books from the town where they lived. 
Hartford was the home originally of 
Noah Webster, and there dwelt Charles 
A. Goodrich and the famous “Peter 
Parley.” The text books of these pro- 
lifie authors to a considerable extent 
bore a Hartford imprint and they made 
that town for a time the most impor- 
tant schoolbook center in America. 

One of the earliest readers for the 
youngest pupils was The Child’s 
Instructor, which appeared in 1808. 
Like all books of its class for nearly 
half a century, it contained a dismal 
lot of moralizing, and the failings of 
children were belabored unmercifully. 
Here is a sample that shows with what 
unmitigated blackness it could paint a 
character : 

“Description of a BAD BOY 

“A bad Boy is undutiful to his father 
and mother, disobedient and stubborn 
to his master, and ill-natured to all his 
play-fellows. He hates his book, and 
takes no pleasure in improving himself 
in anything. He is sleepy and slothful 
in the morning, too idle to clean him- 
self, and too wicked to say his prayers. 

“He is always in mischief, and when 
he has done a fault, will tell twenty 
lies in hopes to clear himself. He 
hates that anybody should give him 
good advice, and when they are out of 
sight, will laugh at them. He swears 
and wrangles, and quarrels with his 
companions, and is always in some 
dispute or other. 

“He will steal whatsoever comes in 
his way; and if he is not catched, 
thinks it no crime, not considering that 
God sees whatsoever he does. In short, 
he neglects everything that he should 
learn, and minds nothing but play and 
mischief; by which means he becomes 
as he grows up a confirmed blockhead, 
incapable of anything but wickedness 
or folly, despised by men of sense and 


virtue, and generally dies a beggar.” 

After 1820 the readers for beginners 
rapidly multiplied and it became more 
and more customary to issue books in 
a regular series, grading from a simple 
little primer up through four or five 
books. Cobb’s series and Pierpont’s 
were the pioneers, followed by Worces- 
ter’s, Sanders’ and others. .With the 
passing years they improved in their 
adaptability to child nature, but it was 
a long time before they cut loose from 
portraying melancholy examples of 
youthful depravity. The pictures he- 
came increasingly important, though 
often crudely drawn and badly printed. 
The two little engravings on Page 251 
are from The Progressive Reader, pu)- 
lished at Concord, New Hampshire, in 
1830. Of the lion cut the text says: 

“To give a better idea of the figure 
and appearance of the lion, I have pro- 
cured this picture of a young lion; hy 
which you will see that lions, when a 
few years old, are only as large as 
small dogs.” 

The zebra picture is accompanied hy 
the statement that, “His appearance is 
very beautiful and he is esteemed one 
of the handsomest of quadrupeds.” 

In their binding, the old-time schoo!l- 
books down to the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century were nearly all in 
full leather or had sides of wood about 
a sixteenth of an inch thick pasted over 
with dull blue paper. The wood was 
oak with a decided tendency to crack 
and splinter. The books seldom had 
any printing on the outside, except thie 
thicker leather books. These, as a rule, 
had titles lettered on the back. After 
1825 the covers of the smaller books 
were of pasteboard covered with buf, 
pink, gray or perhaps green paper. 
There was advertising on the rear cover 
and the title, the publisher and a pic- 
ture usually on the front. 

The work of the old books has long 
been done now, and most of the multi- 
tude have perished utterly. The sur- 
vivors are very few, the wear and tear 
of use, and the accidents and exigen- 
cies of time have made way with them. 
so that to-day some of them could 
hardly be found anywhere save among 
the treasures of the collectors. 


The True Story of Whitie 


By L. J. 


LICE and Mary Gray lived in the 

country, far away from towns and 

villages. They had no neighbors, 
ani they had no pretty dolls or play- 
things as most little girls have; but as 
they loved each other dearly they were 
very happy playing together. When 
the weather was fine they built houses 
of sticks and made beautiful furniture 
out of pine cones, and pebbles, and twigs 
from the trees, and had great feasts off 
broken bits of china laid upon a rough 
board. They often rode their long, 
prancing stick horses, which cut a great 
many eapers and sometimes even ran 
away with the two bold little riders. 
But there were times when they grew 
tired of all of these and longed for some- 
thing to play with that could hear when 
they spoke, come when they called, and 
love them in return for their care and 
attention. 
_One cold winter morning the two 
littl girls, lying tucked snugly in their 


Powers 


soft bed, heard their father call to them. 
They sprang up and in their bare feet 
and nightdresses ran into the next room. 
Papa was sitting in front of the fire and 
on the warm hearth lay—what do you 
think? A little white lamb. 

The little girls knew what it was, as 
they had often seen flocks of sheep, so 
they cuddled down beside the baby lamb, 
and put their hands into the soft fleece. 
“How beautiful it is!” they said at the 
same time. “Where did you get it, 
papa ?” 

Papa smiled down into their bright 
faces and said: “Oh, what curiosity 
little girls have! Isn’t it enough that 
it is here, and that it belongs to you 
both ?” 

“Belongs to us?” they said, and they 
jumped up to give their father a big 
double hug around the neck. “You good 
papa to get us this pretty lamb!” 

Then their father told them that he 
had heard the bleating of sheep in the 
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night, and early in the morning he went 
out and found this poor little lamb 
nearly stiff with cold. He brought it in 
and laid it beside the warm fire, and 
now it would soon be well again. The 
lamb looked up and said, “Baa, baa,” 
just as if he knew they were talking of 

im. 

Just then mamma came in with a 
bottle of milk, and the little girls 
watched while she made a hole through 
the stopper and ran a long, open quill 
through it down into the milk. Then 
she wrapped the end of the quill with 
soft cloth, and put it into the little 
stray’s mouth. Mary held the bottle 
while the lamb smacked his mouth and 
sucked in the warm milk as it trickled 
through the quill. When he had had 
enough he went to sleep. 

The little girls took such good care of 
their pet, and he grew so fast, that soon 
he could run about after them, and join 
in the games they played. It took them 
a long time to decide upon a name nice 
enough for him, but at last they called 
him Whitie, because he was so white 
and clean. Whitie learned his name, 
and when he was called would frisk over 
the green grass to meet them; and many 
happy hours they had together. 

One morning in early spring, as soon 
as lessons were over, the little girls ran 
out, as usual, to find their pet; but no 
Whitie bounded forward to meet them, 
nor came in answer to their loud calls. 
After looking around, and calling again 
and again, they became afraid that their 
pet was lost, and as they could not keep 
from crying they ran in to tell mamma 
all about it. Mamma said she thought 
Whitie had only strayed off a little, and 
that they might look for him, but not to 
go out of sight of the house. So they 
dried their eyes and set out to find their 
little lamb they loved so much. When 
they had walked all about the open space 
around the house without any sign of 
him, they began to feel very unhappy 
again. Then Alice thought of the deep, 
dark wood back of their house, and that 
made her ery again. 

“Oh, Mary,” she sobbed, “suppose 
Whitie has gone into the woods—he 
could never find his way out.” 

They looked into the dark woods and 
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got a little closer together. It seemed 
very lonely, but the house was still in 
plain sight when they looked back to 
make sure. 

“And, Mary,” Alice went on, “if he 
ne-ne-never g-g-got out——” but she 
could not say the rest. 

Her sister thought they might look 
just a little in the wood before giving 
up, so they held tight to each other's 
hands, and started in under the big black 
trees. They had gone only a little way 
before they heard a noise, and they cailed 
out together, “Come, Whitie, come 
Whitie.” 

There was a cracking and rustling 
among the branches, and then, insivad 
of their pet’s gentle bleat, the little girls 
heard a fierce, deep growl. The next 
instant a great black head with red 
tongue and gleaming white teeth was 
looking out at them. 

The children gave one scream, but 
stood unable to move, for terror, and 
the great angry beast, after looking 
steadily at them, turned back into the 
thick woods. The little girls heard a 
crunching sound as if the big animal 
were finishing the dinner they had in- 
terrupted. 

How they crept out of the woods, and 
how they ran for home as fast as they 
could go! They had hardly finished tell- 
ing their dreadful story, when papa came 
in, and O joy, he had Whitie in his 
arms. He said the little pet had wan- 
dered off with a passing flock of sheep, 
but had known him and run out to him 
to be brought back home. 

When papa heard about the big beast 
in the woods he took his gun and went 
out, and before long there was a sound, 
bang, bang, and papa came in to say that 
that bear would never frighten anyone 
again. The great fellow had caught a 
sheep and was eating it when the little 
girls disturbed him, and though Whitie 
never knew what a narrow escape he had, 
all the rest of the family did and were 
very glad that he was safe. 

It was a monster bear, and Alice and 
Mary now have a big warm bearskin rug 
beside their bed. They have several 
other pets now, besides their dear little 
white lamb, and never allow them to 
wander very far from home. 
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{Condensed from the Yale Medical Rec- 
ord by special arrangement] 


NTENSITY in thought and 


characteristic of the American \ 
people. Upon this attribute of \\ 
the national character depends 

much of the success and material 
advancement which have made the 
country famous. Desirable as_ this 
power of intense devotion certainly is, 
it nevertheless is attended by some 
danger, namely, we are not content to 
become intense over certain special and 
worthy objects ; we rush and strain over 
the simplest matter, until finally our 
whole life is tense. In every sphere of 
activity this lack of poise is noticeable, 
and comparing our life with that led 
by Europeans, the degree to which we 
overdo is strikingly evident. We at- 
tain greater success, perhaps, but sacri- 
fice the best of our life in gaining it. 
They are content with less, and as they 
go along, live by the way. 

In. studying the American dietary, 
particularly as seen in the northern 
states, it is possible, I think, to notice 
the effect of the habit of intensity upon 
its development. Such a study must 
of necessity be essentially of the nature 
of a comparison. In the general re- 
marks that are to follow the American 
habits in regard to diet are compared 
with the corresponding practices of 
European countries. While suggesting 
that the element of intensity in our 
temperament is a factor in the evolu- 
tion of our dietary, I do not mean to 
disregard the effect of other forces and 
conditions which have been equally 
operative. These other factors may, in 
some instances, be the more important, 
but the present task allows the con- 
sideration of only the one factor, 
intensity. I shall endeavor to show 


action is a_ well-recognized MAT y 


that the habits and articles of 
diet to which reference is 
made, may, to a certain extent, 
trace their origin directly or 


Vf indirectly to this characteristic. 
\\ 


THE AMERICAN BREAKFAST 


Let us first consider the American 
breakfast and order of meals. Intense 
devotion to work, according to the pre- 
vailing idea, calls for a long, unbroken 
forenoon. To stand this strain a sub- 
stantial breakfast is necessary. Hence 
cereal, meat and potato, or its equiva- 
lent, coffee, butter and some form of 
bread are usually consumed. The 
European custom of coffee and roll, 
with a second breakfast in the fore- 
noon, or an early lunch or dinner, does 
not appeal to the American. It means 
too much interruption of business, de- 
voting time to the unimportant detail 
of eating, and in general taking life 
too easily. When one, however, has 
become thoroughly accustomed to a 
light breakfast he will never willingly 
go back to the heavy one, the former 
with its routine simplicity possessing 
such manifest advantages. The morn- 
ing meal is apt to be hurried, hence the 
simple breakfast is preferable on the 
score of health. Experience has also 
shown that a man can do better work 
on a comparatively light stomach. One 
of the chief advantages to the house- 
hold is the ease of preparation. No 
hard work is required at this early 
hour, and being always the same, no 
thought is expended in ordering. This 
routine is thus a blessing to the house- 
wife and allows greater variety in the 
choice of food articles for the other 
meals. 
The extreme to which our intensity 
may carry us is well illustrated by 
people in certain sections of the coun- 
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try who, realizing that a heavy morn- 
ing meal is-unadvisable, have gone to 
the absurdity of having no breakfast 
at all. The conditions under which we 
live should be the guide, and a medium 
course is best. For the average Amer- 
ican a breakfast midway between the 
coffee and roll of continental Europe 
and the meat and potato ration will 
prove most satisfactory. This may 
consist of coffee, crisp water roll or 
toast, cereal with cream and one soft- 
boiled egg. To this fruit may be 
added, preferably at the end of the 
meal. 
THE ORDER OF THE MEALS 


In regard to the order of the meals 
it would seem that the practice of 
having a full breakfast, dinner in the 
middle of the day and supper at night, 
was in keeping with the idea of doing 
both the hardest work and the heaviest 
eating in the forepart of the day. A 
light breakfast, lunch at noon and 
dinner at night is certainly the most 
rational and hygienic method. The 
heaviest meal then comes after work is 
over and there is time and leisure to 
thoroughly enjoy and digest it. In cer- 
tain conditions a light meal at night 
is necessary. Also, if the housewife 
herself does the cooking for the family, 
it may be justified; otherwise, the 
American supper, including as it com- 
monly does, cold meat and that unde- 
sirable combination of two sweets, cake 
and preserves, is eminently unsatisfac- 
tory. Habit is such a force in our 
organization that a man in sound 
health is apparently unaffected by the 
time of day at which food is ingested. 
Considering the whole twenty-four 
hours, however, it must be granted that 
the tendency to crowd and overdo is 
certainly reduced by moving the time 
of the principal meals to the latter part 
of the working portion of this cycle. 

The manner of eating as evidenced 
by the rapidity and incompleteness of 
mastication are the altogether too well- 
known characteristics which play so 
important a part in causing the pro- 
verbial American dyspepsia. The 
influence of these characteristics upon 
the diet is plainly seen in the develop- 
ment of a superabundance of articles 
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which can be easily chewed and quickly 
swallowed. A full list of these culi- 
nary productions which save time, but 
menace digestion, would astonish the 
student of dietetics in other countries. 
Pies and griddlecakes are conspicuous 
examples of this class of foods. 


CEREALS 

The various grain preparations under 
the name of cereals deserve special 
mention. Their addition by Amer- 
icans to the modern dietary is to be 
greatly commended, as they provide a 
superior quality of nourishment at 
comparatively small cost. The criti- 
cism that is sometimes made to the 
effect that they cause digestive disturb- 
ance is due in a large measure to their 
imperfect cooking. Several hours’ 
exposure to the actidn of heat is 
required to render the starch element 
of the grain digestible. If this pre- 
caution is taken a most acceptable dish 
is the result, particularly if served with 
cream. The addition of sugar is not 
only unnecessary, but evinces a com- 
mon, undeveloped taste. The artificial 
sweetening increases the possibility of 
indigestion and impairs the fine grain 
flavor. 

In connection with these soft foods 
another habit common to many Amer- 
icans, especially of the lower classes, 
may be mentioned, namely, moistening 
solid food with liquid, thus hastening 
the ability to swallow it rapidly and 
without prolonged chewing. For in- 
stance, a bite of bread is taken and then 
almost immediately a sip of tea or the 
bread is dipped in the beverage before 
receiving it in the mouth. This prac- 
tice is a prolific source of stomach and 
intestinal disorder. From the stand- 
point of health and good form, it 
is permissible only to toothless indi- 
viduals. 

BREADSTUFFS 

The extent to which fresh bread is 
used corroborates the truth of the state- 
ments just made. Many American 
families will even apologize for stale 
bread on their table, not realizing that 
the cultivated taste prefers this to the 
fresh article. Newly baked bread and 
the numerous soft rolls, biseuits and 
muffins all allow a rapid spreading of 
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butter and require little chewing in 
order to swallow. This is one of their 
advantages. Certainly it is not wholly 
a matter of taste which makes them 
so popular in our country. The hot 
roll, which is crisp, crusty and porous, 
such as the water-bread type, is entirely 
proper both as to taste and digestion. 
Its hardness is an advantage, for it 
necessitates thorough mastication, and 
thereby is elicited the true bread taste, 
the wholesome, grainy flavor which 
never tires the palate. 
TOO MUCH MEAT 

There is no question that Americans 
eat too much meat and neglect the 
vegetable foods. This form of nour- 
ishment is concentrated and sustaining 
and provides an easy and quick means 
of satisfying hunger. In many fami- 
lies three hearty meals with meat are 
served daily and it is certain that many 
general symptoms, especially nervous, 
are the result of toxic conditions due to 
an oversupply of the proteid element 
in the diet. Meat has a strong and 
attractive flavor and the ordinary 
American, uneducated to the simpler 
and more delicate tastes of the various 
vegetables, naturally turns to the food 
which most appeals to him. The de- 
velopment of not too extreme vegeta- 
rian lunches is to be recommended to 
students of the culinary art. 

SUGAR AND “SWEETS” 

The use of sugar, candy and sweet 
articles of diet is a striking com- 
mentary on the extremes to which our 
intensity can carry us. No country 
can show the number of candy shops or 
exhibit a trade in this commodity 
which will equal ours. The list of 
sweet cakes, puddings and desserts is 
also great. Very noticeable too is the 
degree with which the food is sugared. 
The cereals, coffee, tea, ete, are often 
sweetened to the point of completely 
obscuring the true taste of the article. 
The country style of using sugar on 
lettuce and tomatoes is another in- 
stance of the perversion of the sweet 
taste. It does not seem to be realized 
how undeveloped and childish, nay 
even vulgar, this sugar habit is. The 
education of the sense of taste leads 
away from this primitive method of 
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tickling the palate and seeks to dis- 
cover and enjoy the peculiar, subtle 
flavor characteristic of each dietetic 
substance. 
TOO MUCH ACID 

The tendency to produce a keen and 
decided impression upon the gustatory 
sense inclines to frequent abuse of the 
acid element in food. The number and 
variety of our pickles and sour relishes 
is remarkable. They are often so 
strongly impregnated with vinegar 
that the sharp acid taste is the only 
perceptible flavor. The salt pickle of 
the German is quite too tame for the 
American unless by chance he has 
learned to appreciate its more moder- 
ate and wholesome property. The use 
of vinegar on spinach and other greens 
lowers these valuable vegetables almost 
to the level of pickles. It seems posi- 
tively crude to damage or obscure their 
fresh, green flavor in this manner. 
Eaten with butter the true quality of 
these foods is properly developed, and 
no one becoming accustomed to this 
method of preparation will care to 
apply vinegar. Butter should also be 
used on cooked cabbage, not vinegar. 
I believe much of the disrepute in 
which this vegetable is held, likewise 
the cucumber, is due to the addition 
of the strong acid element coupled with 
the failure to thoroughly masticate the 
pulpy substance. 

THE SALT HABIT 

At every American table it is a com- 
mon occurrence to see this article 
sprinkled on food which is already suf- 
ficiently seasoned. That a salt habit 
truly exists can be easily proved by 
the individual omitting its use for a 
time. As a rule, it is freely employed 
in ordinary cooking, and if one will 
seek for the natural flavor of each food, 
he will find no further salting is neces- 
sary. Even the radish and celery, 
which seem entirely fit subjects for 
salt, actually require no such addition. 
It would be found that they relish just 
as well and that unless care is taken the 
fresh pungency of the one and the 
nutty flavor of the other is impaired 
rather than enhanced by the touch of 
salt. Fresh butter is insipid to the 
average American, yet once truly kabit- 
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uated to it, he will be reluctant to 
diminish its freshness, sweetness and 
fragrance by mixing it with salt. It is 
well established that this element is 
present in all foods and is sufficiently 
supplied to the body in natural ways. 
Its additional use, therefore, is desir- 
able only when it truly develops flavor. 
In certain conditions salt is medic- 
inally indicated, but it is by no means 
needed in the body economy to the 
extent that is popularly supposed. 
DRINK AND BEVERAGES 

In this department of dietetics 
American intensity is fully demon- 
strated. The addition of ice water, the 
development of the soda fountain and 
temperance beverages and the con- 
coction of mixed alcoholic drinks, at- 
test our intense ingenuity in searching 
for new and striking means to please 
and stimulate the palate. The Amer- 
ican saloon bar and its eager, gulping 
patron contrasts forcibly with the con- 
tinental garden-restaurant and _ its 
quiet occupant leisurely sipping beer 
or light wine. 

Other, and perhaps better, illustra- 
tions could be given to show how the 
characteristic intensity has had an 
effect upon the diet and habit of eat- 
ing and drinking. It certainly would 
be possible to elaborate the argument 
much further if it were necessary. The 
great practical point is the fact that 
we live too much in a hurry and our 
eating and drinking has essentially 
only the one object: to appease our 
appetite. The easiest and quickest 
way to do this is too commonly the 
only thought in mind. The art of 
dining, or the pleasantest and most 
profitable way to perform this truly 
important function in our daily life, 
requires thought, a certain amount of 
leisure and the cultivation of the sense 
of taste. In due time our countrymen 
will realize the importance of this sub- 
ject and great improvement in our 
methods will follow. 

THE AMERICAN PIE 

In the above remarks I do not wish 
to be understood as entirely dispara- 
ging the American diet. Tastes, it is 
to be hoped, will always differ, and the 
only thing that really need concern us 
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is to see that our guiding principle is 
the most enlightened. The constant 
thought should be to endeavor to 
interpret everything optimistically, and 
there is no doubt that this very inten- 
sity of which I have been complaining 
has produced much that is good in the 
field of dietetics. Of the desirable 
contributions it is not now the time to 
speak. A word in passing, however, 
may be permitted upon the subject of 
our most renowned and most con- 
demned product. Like Emerson, I 
believe in the American pie. If one 
has a good digestion, and it is properly 
prepared and properly eaten, at suitable 
times, it is a worthy and acceptable 
article. 

The subject of taste requires con- 
sideration on account of its bearing 
upon dietary habits. Unless attention 
is called to it comparatively few people 
seem to appreciate that the taste, like 
the other senses, is capable of develop- 
ment and cultivation. The habit of 
being intense is noticeable in the lim- 
itations of taste exhibited by many 
people. Thus, in a large number of 
American families it is positively pain- 
ful to witness the expressions of 
extreme fondness or extreme dislike 
for this or that article of food. 
Ridiculous as it may seem, men and 
women go through life totally unable 
to enjoy and derive benefit from a 
variety of wholesome foods. The dis- 
like has been formed in youth and 
they have never taken pains to enlarge 
their sense-generosity and learned to 
eat the given article. 

BIGOTRY IN TASTES 

For instance, it is very common to 
see persons carefully trim off the fat 
from meat. They say when ques- 
tioned, they dislike it and never could 
eat it. The chances are, especially if 
neurotic, as they are apt to be, that 
this is one of the elements of food 
which they most need. In my expe- 
rience the bigotry in religion is quite a 
feeble affair compared to the bigotry 
in tastes and foods. If one has an 
optimistic faith it seems almost crim- 
inal not to teach children to like 
everything that mankind has proved 
to be desirable as food. This can be 
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done by quiet determination and per- 
sistence, unless the individual is dis- 
tinctly neuropathic and the aversion 
assumes a morbid intensity. 

The education of the taste in this 
manner has a_ general liberalizing 
effect and tends to inculcate a spirit 
of being hearty, whole-souled, taking 
things as they come and loving every- 
thing. Thus is eliminated the mis- 
erable, narrow, finicky habits and 
feelings which, if people realized it, 
hint at degeneration. This principle of 
branching out and enlarging the hori- 


zon leads us to seek new and strange 


flavors. We leave the common, sweet 
taste of childhood and learn to enjoy 
the peculiar and really attractive sen- 
sations of bitter substances. 

The true sweet taste, that lingers 
sweet in the mouth, comes not from 
sugar artificially added to food, but 
from the simplest substances in nature, 
such as grains, nuts and fruit, in which 
the saccharine element is blended in 
minute proportion. This fact em- 
phasizes a second principle in the 
cultivation of taste, namely, the art of 
deriving pleasure from simple things. 
To do this, it is necessary to think, 
analyze, create sentiment and try to 
discover the hidden flavor that has 
heretofore escaped our _ perception. 
Proceeding in this way one will be 
surprised to find the degrees of pleasure 
that can be derived from the most 
common foods. A bite of bread and 
butter will prove, on analysis of the 
gustatory sensation, one of the sweet- 
est, most delicious morsels imaginable. 

THE AROMA OF FOOD 

The aroma of food is no small part 
of the delight that comes from its use. 
It has been well said that the best part 
of a cup of coffee is the smell. Peeling 
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an orange and staining the hands 
thereby has a point of preference over 
the modern spoon method of eating this 
fruit. The exquisite, pungent odor of 
the oil from the broken peel atones for 
the soiled hands. It is worth all the 
trouble of paring a cucumber to catch 
the evanescent, indescribable, fresh and 
cool aroma, that comes from the green 
rind. 

A third principle in taste develop- 
ment is that we should not yield too 
rapidly to the impulse that urges us to 
appease the sense of hunger. The dif- 
ference between the ordinary man and 
the epicure is this: the former has little 
thought except to eat steadily until he 
is sated, the latter holds his hunger 
at bay, takes plenty of time, relishes 
each separate dish and lingers over the 
flavors and aromas that stimulate his 
sense of the enjoyable. Our Puritan- 
ical training may not allow us to accept 
such teaching, but it surely is a false 
idea not to study how to get the best 
out of all the phases of life. 

From the foregoing considerations 
it will be seen, therefore, that the 
American characteristic, intensity, has 
had an effect upon the diet in two 
ways. One is in the direction of 
omission, the other in that of commis- 
sion. On the one hand we are too 
hurried and busy with other pursuits 
to give proper attention to the char- 
acter of our food and manner of eating; 
on the other hand, yielding to the 
intensity of our nature, we go to ex- 
tremes in following the dictates of an 
uneducated taste. These two faults 
supplement each other. They will dis- 
appear, or be modified, when our gen- 
eral conduct in all the acts of life 
becomes more moderate and better 
balanced. 


In Woman’s Face 


By Jac Lowell 


There is no woman’s face, however plain, _ 
However stained with grief or seamed with age, 
Which does not show at times an angel grace, 


An inward light which brightens Life’s whole page. 
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MRS CALUSHA by the DAY 


By Juhet Wilbor Tompkins 
The Nice Young Lodger 


{In the 
April Goop 
HOUSEKEEP- 
ING Mrs Ga- 
lusha will 
tell a story 
of a maid ser- 
vant] 


OU see, Miss Hopkin’, there we were 
with all those three rooms and only 
me and my Aunt Margaret and my 

brother Jim’s boy and the baby to use 
them. And it did seem kind of a shame, 
payin’ all that rent out every week for 
more space than we could use, as you 
might say. And I couldn’t move, for 
you see my husband might come back at 
any time, and it would be pretty hard 
on him not to find us there—me and the 
baby, anyway. He never did care so 


much for my Aunt Margaret, but then 


she’s got nowhere else to go, poor soul. 
So we kind of let it be known about that 
we had a room to rent. We wouldn’t 
have no loafers, nor nobody that wasn’t 
real nice—that’s what we said. My, my, 
my, if we didn’t get fooled! (You want 
that fullness to hang down over the cuff 
like, don’t you? They’re wearing them 
that way now.) 

Well, I hadn’t no more than got the 
room to rights when along comes a 
young man; I give you my word, Miss 
Hopkin’, as nice and pleasant spoken a 
young man as I ever set eye on. I 
apologized for bein’ on the top floor, but 
he laughs and says, “That’s just why I 
like the room, Mrs Galusha.” And so it 
was—my, my, my! Then he asked how 
he could get out in case of fire, and I 
showed him the ladder in the hall, and he 
stuck his head outer the skylight, and 
seemed as pleased as Polly when he saw 
how the roofs joined. 

Well, Mr Simmons—that was his 
name—he took the room and paid a 
week’s rent in advance without a word, 
a dollar and a half. My Aunt Margaret 
gave me a reg-lar tongue-lashin’ because 
T hadn’t asked him two dollars, but I’m 
not one to make every cent I can out of 
folks just because they’ve got a little 
something. (You want the stripes up 


and down on the cuffs, don’t you’ Yes, 
its more dressy, I think.) It was a 
Tuesday he came, with a big bag and a 
trunk, and there never was a quieter 
lodger, or one easier suited. He wouldn’t 
let us do up his room, and he kep’ it 
jocked up when he wasn’t there, so I 
never put my nose inside it, as you 
might say; not that I thought anything 
of that. I’m never one to be sniffin’ 
round my neighbors’ affairs. It’s enough 
to manage my own, with four to feed, 
and coal eighteen cents a pail. 

Well, Wednesday morning Mr Sim- 
mons knocked and asked real polite if 
Jim’s boy could do an errand for him: 
it was to take a bag to a friend of his 
uptown, and he’d give fifty cents. ’Tisn’t 
often Willie gets fifty cents, and you 
couldn’t see him for dust goin’ up there, 
if you'll excuse the saying. The same 
thing happened two days later, and still 
I didn’t suspicion anything, though 
Willie said the bag was awful heavy. 
(Now you might just slip that on and 
see how it sets. I declare, HE’ll never 
know it wasn’t a new waist.) 

Saturday night the baby was fretty 
and I was up and down with her pretty 
much all night. (Oh, d’ I stick you? 
Now, that’s too bad. I'll be careful.) It 
was pretty near 3 o’clock when I finally 
got her quiet, and then just as I was 
droppin’ off, I heard a little sound in 
the hall. You’ll think I’m silly, Miss 
Hopkin’, but I declare, every sound I 
hear in the night, I can’t help thinkin’ 
maybe it’s my husband come back. I've 
got real nervous about it. So up I 
hopped and lit a candle and peeked out 
very gentle into the hall. (Now just 
look in the glass and see if that’s the way 
you want the fullness brought down. 
That back sets just grand. Will you 
have gathers or little pleats? Yes, I 
think the pleats are more finished like.) 

Well, I peeked out, and if you'll be- 
lieve me, there was our lodger way up 
on the ladder under the skylight, with a 
great bag in his arms. sss, “My 
lands!” and he turned like a flash. “Oh, 
Mrs Galusha,” he said, right off quick, 
“do you smell smoke?” That scairt me, 
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end of course I began sniffin’ and sniffin’, 
great ninny that I was; but I couldn’t 
smell a thing. He sort of laughed, ex- 
ecusing himself like, as he came down. 
“T had a real scare,” he said; and he 
did look sort of white. “I’ve been dread- 
ful nervous about fire ever since I was 
most burnt up once;” and then he tells 
me a long cock and bull story, and me 
shiverin’ there in my wrapper, yet not 
just likin’ to cut him short. “And so, 
whenever I think I smell smoke, I just 
throw a few things into a bag and make 
for the roof,” he s’ss, and then he wishes 
me good night and is sorry he disturbed 
me, just as polite and pleasant—my, my, 
my! (Now that’s all right, I think. 
Wait a minute, dear, I’ve pinned it 
through to your—well, did you ever, I’ve 
done the same on this side too. There, 
now—off she comes.) 

If you'll believe me, it wasn’t three 
nights. later that the same thing hap- 
pened, and I came on him just steppin’ 
off the ladder with the big bag in his 
arms about the same hour. No, he didn’t 
say anything about smoke this time. I 
declare, Miss Hopkin’, I don’t know how 
I'm goin’ to tell you this. A woman is 
never too old to be a fool! Here I ama 
wrinkled up old thing, thirty-two on my 
last birthday, and a married woman at 
that—I know folks think my husband 
has deserted me, and I s’pose in a way 
he has, but nothin’ could make me be- 
lieve he won’t come back some day and 
sort of explain things, and I’m a married 
woman till he does. And there ‘that 
secamp stood up and said he’d come out 
just in the hope of gettin’ a glimpse of 
me: that he was so lonely, and that I 
had always a pleasant word for him— 
I declare, Miss Hopkin’, I’m ashamed 
you should hear all this trash. But he 
was most respectful and distant, and 
made out as he knew I’d never look at 
him anyway, but if I’d just give him a 
kind word now and then—my, my, my! 
And, big fool as I was, I swailowed it 
whole and felt real sorry, and ’stead of 
tellin’ him get right out of the house, I 
just said, real motherly, “Now you go 
back to bed, Mr Simmons, and forget all 
about it.” And I will say he seemed 
glad enough to go. He didn’t explain 
what the bag had to do with his love 
makin’, and I was that dazed I never 
thought of it till long afterwards. And 
I give you my word, Miss Hopkin’, after 
I had shut my door, I marched right 
over to the glass! Now did you ever 
know such silliness in an old married 
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woman? Well, what I saw there cured 
me pretty quick, I can tell you, and I 
got back into bed real ashamed; but 
even then I didn’t suspicion anything. 

Three weeks he’d been in that room, 
and Willie runnin’ his errands, and me 
givin’ him kind words and _ wishin’ 
my husband could know what a good 
lookin’ young feller was after me (did 
you ever know such a gummy?) when 
one night there was a fearful rumpus 
in the hall, like a lot of things fallin’ 
down. We run out, my Aunt Margaret 
and Willie and me, and there was the 
lodger pickin’ himself up from under 
the ladder, lookin’ sort of dazed. His 
bag had fell down too, but he didn’t stop 
for that, he didn’t say nothin’ about 
smellin’ smoke, or bein’ lonely, neither. 
He just put down those stairs licketty 
cut. A moment later two men come 
plungin’ down through the skylight. 
“Where is he? Where d’ he go?” they 
hollered. I was sort of mad, not under- 
standin’, so I spoke up sharp. “I don’t 
know who you are,” I s’ss, “but if you 
want to see our lodger, you can come at 
a proper hour,” I s’ss. “Oh, he’s your 
lodger, is he?” says one of them. “Well, 
I guess we'll have to put you under 
arrest, then.” And before I could get 
my breath, t’other spoke up. “That’s the 
boy that’s been deliverin’ the goods, I'll 
bet—arrest him too,” he s’ss. Well, with 
that Willie began to holler, and my Aunt 
Margaret, she let out a piece of her 
mind, and I stood there all of a tremble, 
when they saw the bag. 

They got it open, and, my lands, Miss 
Hopkin’, if it wasn’t full of cigars! 
Bundles and bundles of ’em, and it come 
over me in a minute what it all meant; 
for. there’s a tobacco factory on the cor- 
ner, and the roofs made a straight road 
for the wretch right into its back win- 
dows. And when I saw how I’d been 
harborin’ a common thief, and Willie 
doin’ his errands—I give you my word, 
Miss Hopkin’, I sat down and I cried 
like the rain. 

Well, they found a lot more cigars in 
his trunk, and some under the bed, and 
they saw we was as much fooled as any- 
body; but they’ve never yet got Mr Sim- 
mons, and I ean’t say I’m sorry. (There’s 
your little waist, all done. Tuesday 
week—yes, dear, I won’t forget.) I 
don’t stand in with no thief, but if they 
asked me on my oath what that man 
said to me when I came on him there 
in the hall—my, my, my, Miss Hopkin’, 
wouldn’t I sound sensible tellin’! 
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A “Little Angel” of Better Housekeeping 


By Clover Roe 


IKE a little missionary of peace she 
enters into a home on the East Side, 
composed perhaps of two rooms, or 

even one, dining room, kitchen, sleeping 
room and laundry. The mother and 
children are as unkempt as the rooms, 
which have for furniture a mattress 
thrown over in one corner, a few boxes 
for chairs and a broken table. At meal 
time, the wife, who has had no advan- 
tages and knows nothing of the art of 
cooking, puts before her husband a sod- 
den piece of overboiled meat, with a bit 
of catsup in a cup and a paper bag of 
sait. A lump of poorly cooked potato 
and some hard bread completes the 
repast, and naturally the man seeks a 
place where company is congenial, the 
beer stimulating and the free lunch 
plentiful and dainty. In the morning he 
rises early and after a breakfast of rolls 
and coffee leaves for work, with probably 
rolls and frankfurters in his dinner pail. 
Faint for want of better nourishment he 
sends for a pint of beer several times a 
day, and so the workingman’s meager 
wages are consumed. 

With infinite tenderness and patience, 
Miss Sara Curry, the “little angel of the 
missions,” deftly rights the wrong, thor- 
oughly cleaning the quarters from floor 
to ceiling; putting a dainty picture here, 
a touch there and a tablecloth where 
there was none. After several lessons in 
practical cooking the woman is able to 


prepare a bountiful supper, daintily 
served, and the man, hunger satisfied, 
tired and content, sleeps, the outside 
allurements forgotten. 

“Nine cases out of ten,” Miss Curry 
says, “succumb to these influences; the 
husband stops drinking and the home 
becomes a place of peace and happiness.” 
She quoted several instances of how the 
change resulted in four and five rooms 
instead of two—carpets, white enamel 
beds, and general daintiness throughout. 
“After all,” she said, “we are all very 
little children and an appeal to our pride 
has often the greatest beneficial effect.” 
And it has; rather than have the “little 
angel” find a home and its occupants 
untidy, the wife’s work becomes one of 
love as well as duty and pride. The 
work is non-sectarian, those of all faiths 
being received, welcomed and eared for. 

For seven years Miss Curry has been 
working these changes in the hearts and 
homes of those coming in contact with 
her. Her day nursery in St Mark’s 
place cares for over one hundred children 
daily, the mothers, who are all working 
women, bringing them at dawn and eall- 
ing for them long after “early candle 
light.” Struggling hard for the finan- 
cial backing to carry on her work, Miss 
Curry, with five assistants, fights for the 
lives and souls of the little ones, if they 
are ill, keeping them at the nursery until 
their strength has returned or caring for 


Miss Curry and some of her day nursery children, New York city 


them night after night in their tenement 
house quarters. 

During the several years of struggle a 
few prominent New Yorkers have inter- 
ested themselves and have given great 
financial aid as well as their services 
toward success. The Little Mothers’ 
association has also done much toward 
raising funds. The Mary Morgan 
memorial home, a beautiful country seat 
in Netherwood, New Jersey, has been 
donated by Alexander C. Morgan for a 
summer house where the children and a 
number of their mothers spend the warm 
months. 

Among the varied activities, which 
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include a girls’ club, a Helping Hand 
society, a mothers’ gospel service, a 
mothers’ cooking class and cooking 
classes for boys and girls, is the men’s 
meeting, over which Mr David M. Torrey 
presides. It is always well attended. At 
one of their earlier Friday evenings Mr 
Torrey asked the men how much money 
they had spent for beer that day and 
many of them answered, “forty cents.” 
When he explained that combined they 
spent on an average of one hundred 
dol'ars for beer monthly they were sur- 
prised and were made to realize to what 
a different purpose the money might have 
been used. 


COUPLE of last year’s crop of 
bridal couples had for assets a 

legacy of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars and an income of one thousand—the 
young man’s salary. The question was, 
where should the home be? They could 
have a flat at three hundred a year and 
plan to spend the interest of their twenty- 
five hundred only; with the likelihood 
after all that the whole of the money 
would go in driblets for unforeseen ex- 
tras before any betterment of their reg- 
ular income. Or there was a_ breezy 
knoll half an hour out of town by 
trolley. 

They bought the crest of the knoll. 
Land went for a song there. They had 
two acres. The new house was a bit of 
a thing, for it had to come within 
twenty-five hundred dollars. It seemed 
to their friends a great living room prin- 
cipally, with a very hospitable fireplace. 
Still, there was a snug dining room 
behind portieres, and in the rear a 
kitchen and pantry. The cellar could 
be used for a woodshed. From the 
living room rose a stairway to several 
bedrooms above. Artistic wall papers 
everywhere made things pretty; and a 
breezy piazaa enclosed the nest. 

Of course building in an out-of-the- 
way spot proved more expensive than 
was expected, even with the fact that 


the water system had been laid along 
the route. The house cost more than 
two thousand dollars, but the excess is 
nothing for anxiety. 

Through their wide doorway they have 
watched their clover toss in the wind. 
They have all the solemn pomp of go!d 
and purple of the mornings unob- 
structed. All day long, life in the place 
is interesting. Enough farmhouses are 
in sight to make them feel that they 
have neighbors. Milk wagons rattle 
past cheerfully; grocers’ and butchers’ 
carts are as punctual out there as any- 
where. They need never be hungry. 

The apartment house which they hes- 
itated over has all its awnings spread. 
Its handsome “entrance” is somewhat 
impressive with a glittering array of 
bells and speaking tubes; but a common 
stairway is wearisome, though all things 
be attractive, the neighborhood unexcep- 
tionable, and the business part of the 
place conveniently close at hand. 

The foundation of this cottage is of 
brick, and the first story and gables are 
covered with a rough coat of stucco, put 
upon grooved plaster boards. The roofs 
are shingled, the shingles being left to 
weather finish. The chimney is built of 
brick, covered with stucco, where exposed 
to view. The exterior woodwork is of 
cypress, stained a dark brown. The front 
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The ‘‘ Cottage on the Knoll,’’ front view 


door, which is sheltered by a small porch, 


opens directly into the large living room. 
At the right of the living room is the 
dining room, with a large beamed open- 


ing connecting them. In these two 
rooms, the second story beams are planed 
and left exposed, thus forming a beam 
ceiling. The walls of these rooms are 
of rough plaster, calcimined, olive green 


in the living room, and Indian red in the 
dining room. The large fireplace in the 
living room is built of common red brick 
“laid up” in black mortar with “raked 
out” joints. The hearth is laid with 
nine-inch square tile. 

The kitchen is separated from the 
dining room by a pantry. The kitchen 
and pantry are fitted out in the usual 


View ot living room, looking into dining room 
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manner with range, sink, kettle closet 
and dressers. The stairway to the second 
story leads directly out of the living 
room, but is arranged in such a manner 
that it is also accessible from the kitchen. 

The second story has three bedrooms 
with an ample amount of closet space, 
and a bathroom. The walls of the bed- 
rooms may be papered, or they may be 
left “sand finish” and tinted the desired 
colors. The bathroom has a wood wain- 
seot five feet high, and the walls above it 
are covered with a washable paper. 


STRSTOTORY 


To-day, in the old garret, where cobweb 
curtains keep 

The sunshine from the corners wherein 
strange memories sleep, 

I found the old piano that mother used 
to play 

In the time when we were children, and 

lite was in its May. 


The dust was thick upon it. Its keys 
were yellow grown, 

And when I touched it softly its answer 
seemed a moan. 

’Twas as if something human sobbed 
in the garret’s gloom— 

The voice of Memory crying in a de- 
serted room. 


Then from the attic chamber my 
thoughts went wandering back, 

Like travelers homeward turning adown 
a time-worn track. 


THE OLD PIANO 


The Old Piano 


By Eben E. Rexford 


The woodwork of the entire interior is 
of cypress, sandpapered to a smooth sur- 
face and waxed to bring out the grain. 
The window and door trims are plain, 
with a small molded cap at top. All 
rooms have plain baseboards, and all 
rooms except the kitchen and pantry have 
picture rails. There is no third floor 
except a loft, which may be used for a 
storage space. The cellar, which extends 
under the entire house, has a concrete 
floor, and contains the heater, vegetable 
closet and the coal bins. 


BATA 


BLO 


"SLCOVD' FLAN? 


And I was with my mother, and she was 
fair and young, 

And, as of old, I listened to the dear old 
songs she sung. 


What strange and subtle magic! The 
wires have lost their rust. 

The keys of the piano have shaken off 
the dust, 

And under mother’s fingers once more 
it laughs and sings 

As if a heart that’s human were hidden 
in its strings. 


Is mother here, I wonder? Or is it all 
a dream? 

O mystery of heaven, so near the two 
worlds seem 

That it may be she is singing to-day in 
Paradise, 

And what T hear is musie from the land 
beyond the skies. 
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A Dining Room Trans- 


formed By J. M. 


HEN He took Her to see their 

future home, all Her affection, all 

Her desires to be pleased with 
everything, could not make that dining 
room anything but a nightmare. The 
magenta wall paper with its large gilt 
and yellow pattern, talked back in pro- 
fane language to the pink and green tiles 
in a mantelpiece of gingerbready out- 
lines, whose grate was for purely orna- 
mental, not practical, purposes. The 
agent had so lauded the beauty of that 
paper and mantel that to His masculine 
eye it had become one of the attractions 
of the house, and the poor little bride, 
shutting her teeth in despairing silence, 
decided to place her chair with its back 
to the mantel, at least, and bide her 
time. 

Her time came and this is what she 
did: she had the mantel taken out com- 
pletely, the room papered in dull red 
crepe paper and the French windows 


glazed with diamond-shaped panes to 
match the door of a built-in china closet, 
the wood of which was stained a soft, 
dark green, as was the rest of the trim 
of the room. A stein and plate racks 
were placed on the wall, whose only other 
ornamentation was a collection of old 
plates, mostly in blue and white, and the 
red oriental rug, with its glimpses of 
green and blue, completed the color 
scheme. 

The room being rather small, was fur- 
nished in Chippendale makogany, whose 
graceful lines combined well with the 
diamond-shaped windows ‘and door, and 
now when one looks-at the cozy, attrac- 
tive little room, it is almost impossible to 
recall it when the pink and green tiles 
and the magenta paper “talked back.” 


Wiypow and veranda boxes of cypress 
wood are remarkable for durability; in- 
deed, with the corners reinforced and 
the bottom perforated for drainage, 
cypress boxes made by a good carpenter 
are—practically—everlasting. B. P. 


The French door follows the French window as a new feature of American homes 
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A sideboard which was the property of General Rufus Putnam, and 
antique chairs 


The transformed dining room descrfbed on the page opposite 
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DO not know whether other people 
have the same troubles with windows 
as seems to have always fallen to my 

lot. It cannot be that such is the case, 

or surely before now some _ reformer 
would have arisen to change the prevail- 
ing styles of window arrangement to 

something more nearly approaching a 

livable mean. 

Among my childhood recollections 
linger many infant troubles which I can 
now place directly at the feet—or rather 


A Struggle for Better Windows 


By Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 


the bottom—of the windows in my ear- 
liest residences. Colds, croup, whooping 
cough, tonsilitis, and even pneumonia, 
were all caused by various unfortunate 
drafts from partially closed openings of 
various kinds, while it is not too much 
to suppose that the germs of the harm- 
less but oppressive mumps and even more 
direful diseases—all of which I experi- 
enced at an unduly early age—came to 
meet me through these same openings, 
somewhat inadequately termed windows. 

Even the “platform rock- 
er” of evil memory could 
not pinch my fingers as 
many times, nor as severely, 
as the windows of the house, 
aided strenuously—it may 
be observed—by their family 
relation, the doors. A dis- 
jointed finger still reminds 
me of an early and gruesome 
encounter with an ordinary 
sliding window, and a broken 
collar bone remains as me- 
mento of another and later 
oceasion, when a_ French 
window—that loudly  pro- 


claimed its poor birth and 
dubious relationship to the 
true family of that name by 
opening outward — precipi- 
tated me head, or rather 
shoulder, foremost down a 
flight of steps upon a brick 
walk. 

Having since married, and 
raised a family of youngsters 
who have, in part, apparently 
inherited their father’s life- 
long enemy, I can consider 
somewhat more comprehen- 
sively and understandingly 
the reasons and causes of 
some of my unpleasant ex- 
periences in ‘latter life. I 
well remember the first sum- 

’ mer cottage that we acquired 
“for the season.” It was a 
new building that had not 
yet been contaminated, and 
—parenthetically, I may add 
—limbered up and made 
livable. The varnish was 
still fresh and sticky when 
we moved in, raising grave 


doubts in the mind of my 
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wife as to the healthfulness, so far 
as the children were concerned, of 
the dwelling. The first night was hot 
and sultry, or so it seemed; for when, 
through a more kindly intentioned 
door, having finally abandoned the at- 
tempt to open any of the windows, I 
sought the outer air, I found the night 
air both grateful and refreshing. In 
the morning an early carpenter (and why 
is it, I wonder, that mechanics are only 
early when by being so it is possible to 
disturb others) arrived with a heavy 
bundle under his arm and proceeded to 
place some weights within the window 
boxes of the windows, including the three 
in our room, an apparently trivial detail 
that had, he said, been overlooked. This 
process involved the remov- 
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cape from this suspicion—during my 
absence in town, and upon my return 
I discovered that the window-pull was 
a small brass plate with an insufficient 
amount of sinkage, let into the lower 
rail of the window, and evidently de- 
signed for the sole purpose of providing 
trade for the local manicurist, an inten- 
tion which was evidently the invention’s 
sole ambition and purpose in life, as I 
had no more of a “pull” upon the win- 
dow sash than before. 

During the succeeding winter I 


changed my office in the sole attempt to 
get away from a frightful window that 
was pivoted in the center of each side 
and swung in at the top and out at the 
bottom, which arrangement had _ the 


ing of several nails that had 
been placed with the now 
evident intent and purpose 
of firmly securing the win- 
dows to their frames. Thus 
admonished, the sash _be- 
haved fairly well for a day 
or two, but soon became so 
firmly attached to the frame 
on account of the varnish 
hardening that it was diffi- 
cult to loosen the bond of 
fellow-feeling which made 
them one without a crowbar 
and a burglar’s “jimmy.” 
And then in two instances a 
part of the sill (I am in- 
formed that the technical 
term is “stool”) came with 
them, while in three others 
the upper cross-bar of the 
lower sash was sprung away 
from the glass. 

The resident carpenter 


then assured me that what I G 
needed was a_ window-pull. 

Well assured that a “pull” of 
some sort was what I needed, 
and with the vaguest ideas 
as to exactly what a “win- 
dow-pull” might be, I ven- 
tured to agree with him. 
This little bit of good nature 
on my part involved, I 
found, an item of something 
like twenty-seven dollars, 
which included a couple of 
days’ labor, to our great per- 
sonal inconvenience, by the 
said carpenter. This oc- 


cured, I hesitate to say with 
intention—though I have 
never since been able to es- 
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specious and ostensible intent of so 
throwing off any descending rain water. 
This window, a huge piece of unwieldy 
plate glass’'some nine or ten feet wide 
and six or seven feet high, had two tran- 
soms overhead—at least I call them 


transoms, though it may seem _ ill- 
advisedly, as they neither opened nor 
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own, I had one original idea that I 
should still like to see worked out by 
some more enterprising, or perhaps I 
should say, more wealthy and deter- 
mined individual than myself. I con- 
ceived the idea of sliding a window back 
into the partition at one side, in the 
same way that the sliding door or the 

old-fashioned inside wooden 


blind was occasionally ar- 
ranged; of course by resting 
it upon a track below, as well 
as hanging it from overhead. 
I myself believe that such a 
sash could be made absolutely 
tight, and so in all probabil- 
ity it could; but, as the 
project seemed to involve a 
heavier house frame than I 


FRENCH-V WINDOW -DETAILS+ 


could afford, or else the in- 


shut, but appeared to be as fixed and 
stationary as a part of the frame itself. 
These windows were designed for the 
purpose of admitting a strenuous gale of 
wind near the ceiling. This gust would 
rapidly encircle the room and, descend- 
ing the inner wall, make its exit through 
the lower window opening, taking with 
it ail movable office property that did 
not happen to be heavily weighted down. 
The inclined slope of the window sash 
was well caleulated to accelerate such 
a gust. Such was the course followed 
by any entering gust of wind, in even 
the coldest kind of weather 


vention of an entirely novel 
system of framing the win- 
dow openings, a requirement to which I 
soon discovered the brain capacity of the 
ordinary mechanic was totally unfitted, 
I was reluctantly compelled to give up 
the carrying out of this ingenious idea. 
* Upon French windows for my lower 
story principal rooms I was firmly deter- 
mined, my previous experience having 
proved to me that this was the pleas- 
antest and most livable kind of a window 
for my purpose. Their being extended 
to the floor allows of the sun falling into 
the room and pleasantly warming and 
lighting it up; when inside the house, 


in which we dared to leave 
the window open. I finally 
settled on a room where 
there were two sashes, each 
pivoted at the top and at the 
bottom. Here I thought 


that by opening the two 
windows in opposite direc- 
tions I would be able to 
kill one draft by the other 
but again were my hopes 
doomed to disappointment. 
The two currents of air, 
uniting at the rear of the 
office, made common cause 
to sweep its center clean of 
all things save the dirt 
which they brought in until, 
after bitter experience, this 
part of the room was by 
common consent given over 
to the use of casual and 
unwelcome visitors. 

When at length we came 
to build a cottage of our 
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we had an unobstructed view out; and in 
pleasant summer weather by throwing 
them open it was possible to practically 
live out of doors. ‘The ordinary Ameri- 
ean idea of the French window, that 
shown in the detail numbered 4, did not 
in the least appeal to me. It is quite 
impossible to blind or screen it, except 
upon the inside—when your screens are 


in the way of any curtains or draperies 


that you may wish to have—so I at once 
decided that in any event the sash must 
swing in. 

I found an old house in Boston that 
belonged at one time to the Deacon fam- 
ily, of French descent, and where the 
old windows, built after the manner 
employed in their mother country, still 
remained. This window is shown in the 
sketch and in the detail marked 1. But 
this style of sash would have been very 
expensive, and besides it did not allow 
of a proper provision for interior shades 
and hangings. This difficulty might 
have been obviated in two ways, both of 
which are shown in Figure 2. By leaving 
a space above the top of the window on 
the inside, where the ordinary roller 
shade could be placed, it was possible 
to open the window when the shade was 
up with comparative ease; or by making 
a small upper portion of the opening 
with a stationary sash and a meeting 
rail, as is shown at E E in this detail, 
it would have still greater hight, and 
the opening would be one capable of 
being more pleasantly treated with 
draperies. But at this point a traveled 
friend stepped in and informed me that 
in France the French windows invari- 
ably had an upper portion that opened 
separately from the swinging glass doors 
beneath, and thus allowed the room to 
be ventilated near the ceiling, without 
suddenly admitting an immense body 
of cold air or opening the entire window 
below. 

So the method shown in the detail 
figured 3 was finally selected, and has 
been rather satisfactory up to the pres- 
ent time, although I would probably 
incorporate a few minor changes in 
arranging again for a similar window. 
This scheme, when completed, hardly re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of the 
better half of my family, until she sud- 
denly discovered that it was possible to 
hang a canopy, yalance or lambrequin 
of the lightly figured drapery that she 
had selected, across the top; this lambre- 
quin being just long enonch to hang 
down to the cross-bar E E. The drapery 
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was arranged to slide on a rod so that 
it was a comparatively easy matter to 


pull it back on each side, and open either , 


of the upper sash, which were hung to 
swing in at the top and thus gradually 
change the air in the room; while longer, 
narrower curtains fell from behind this 
lambrequin to the floor, and when the 
glass doors below were thrown open they 
naturally swung these curtains back 
against the jambs. This window, with- 
out the drapery, but showing the shade 
hung over the top, is shown in the 
second sketch. Upon an inner shade of 
the customary inartistic color and make 
my wife was also firmly determined, and 
this she placed alternately at the two 
positions shown, until experience even- 
tually convinced her that it was not 
essential to our comfort, and that it 
added much to the appearance of the 
opening to omit it altogether. 

A window such as is described is, in 
the summer time, screened across the 
outside, by composition wire netting 
arranged in either one of two ways. 
Upon one or two windows that we would 
not ordinarily use, the screen was solid 
and in one piece; upon the others it was 
made in two doors with metal frames, 
hung to open out. Outside of this 
sereen the ordinary slat window blinds 
are placed and are opened or closed with 
comparative ease from inside the screens 
by the use of a very simple fixture made 
for this purpose. In one room I had the 
old-fashioned paneled inside blind put 
in, an arrangement that I consider much 
preferable from every point of view. 

The casement windows of our cottage 
living-room are shown in a third sketch. 
There are two windows placed at the end 
of the room on each side of a _ brick 
chimney and above two low bookcases. 
The same details and methods of con- 
struction that are shown for the French 
windows apply as well to the casement 
sash. 

In these last two sketches it will be 
noted that the sash are shown divided 
by heavy wooden muntins into small 
panes of glass. I cannot too strongly 
reiterate my belief in this old custom, 
which has come down to us as a reminder 
of a time when it was difficult to obtain 
large lights of glass. At one period I 
had a friend who was an ardent believer 
in Ruskin, and all the old-fashioned, sen- 
timental and false tenets of his school 
and times. He possessed huge bare win- 
dow openings which “framed” various 
favorite views. I have “now not been 
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inside of his house for years; it was a 
question of his changing his window 
sash or his visiting me—and we have 
compromised on the latter alternative. 
But muntins divide and break up the 
view; give you a sense of being inclosed, 
that in cold or unpleasant weather is 
very delightful; while at all times their 
effect is pleasantly comforiable and 
secure. Of the right proportions—espe- 
cially in casement sash—these lights 
must be; but that once granted, a double 
charm is given to the house from with- 
out, and to the view from within. 

For a final word, I would suggest that 
if it is necessary to use storm sash with 
French or casement windows the lights 
of the glass be as large, and the necessary 
dividing wood muntins as small, as pos- 
sible, and that the latter should occur 
where they will be seen as little as may 
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be. In my own experience, I find it 
better to avoid the use of storm sash 
altogether, depending, where additional 
protection is absolutely necessary, upon 
one of the several varieties of metal 
weather strips now upon the market, as 
they become a part of the regular win- 
dow sash and frame, are quite invisible, 
and when properly installed do much to 
keep out the cold weather in winter and 
the dust in summer time. 


This is, in part, the experience of “the 
man with a grievance against windows” 
as he told it me at various times during 
the planning and building of his two 
residences—a summer cottage and a 
eountry home—here condensed and set 
down for the amusement, and—inciden- 
tally—the assistance of those interested 
in the solving of similar problems. 


Children’s Literature 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


“The child takes each story as a conquest, grasps 
each as a treasure, and inserts into his own life, for 
his own advancement and instruction, what each 
one teaches and shows.’’—Friedrich Froebel. 


HILDREN’S literature in English 

may be said to be comparatively 

modern, dating in reality from 
Miss Edgeworth, to the memory of 
whose Rosamond, Frank, and Harry 
and Lucy, many men and women 
still give a smile and a sigh of 
affection. There were juvenile books, of 
course, prior to Miss Edgeworth’s day, 
though we can scarcely call them litera- 
ture, but before any of these were 
published and long before the art of 
printing was discovered, stories for 
children existed in every tongue and 
were told by the firesides of all lands 
ere the Sandman made his nightly visits. 

The little one comes to a_ world 
where everything is strange and new, 
and if no one serves as interpreter for all 
its wonders, his ceaseless questioning is 
crushed back upon itself and finally dies 
away, leaving a dull, vacuous, unimag- 
inative mind behind it. 

Among the exceptional educational 
advantages which Goethe enjoyed, a 
great critic ranks as most fruitful his 
mother’s genius for story telling, and 
those of us wha have seen the passionate 
response of the vigorous child mind to 


the appropriate tale or recital will agree 
in the opinion. 

The child’s introduction to literature 
is really given far back in his baby days, 
with his mother’s song as she cradled 
him in her arms. Neither the words nor 
the ideas that they convey then appeal 
to him, of course, but the poetie form, 
or rather the rhyme, the recurrence of 
measured accent. Emerson says, “Music 
and rhyme are among the earliest 
pleasures of the child, and in the 
history of literature poetry precedes 
prose,” and though the majority of 
women have never formulated the 
saying for themselves or read_ the 
printed words, yet they have taken 
advantage of the fact, serenely working 
by the light of their intuitions. To the 
peculiar power of poetry, the soothing, 
almost mesmeric charm of its pulsation, 
of its rhythmie flow, the child is very 
sensitive, and little ones who are men- 
tally deficient may sometimes be reached 
by the musie of verse when nothing else 
avails to enchain their wandering atten- 
tion. All the spells in the old fairy tales, 
you remember, are cast in poetic form, 
and without the aid of rhythm, meter, 
rhyme and alliteration, we feel instinct- 
ively that the enchanted frog could never 
assume his rightful shape, nor the white 
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doe come at the call of the distressed 
princess. 

So when we croon nursery songs and 
Mother Goose verses to our babies, and 
when we recite to them simple rhymes 
and jingles, we do well, and we only do 
ill when, as they grow older and are 
fitted for higher poetical enjoyment, we 
make no effort to furnish it. There are 
not many collections of poetry for chil- 
dren—not many, that is, that are really 
appropriate and essentially childlike— 
but a large stock of verses is not 
necessary, and some of the best poets 
on your library shelves would gladly 
show you, if you would entreat them, 
that even they have not disdained to 
sing to the little ones now and then. 

The earliest literature given to chil- 
dren, whether poetry or prose, should be 
told in story form and never read. The 
child desires to look as he listens, in 
order that he may understand, and the 
printed page seems to interpose a barrier 
to the gratification of that desire. Dr 
Stanley Hall, in his pamphlet on The 
Early Sense of Self, notes this charac- 
teristic of childhood, saying: “The eye 
seems to be one of the very first 
media, along with touch, through which 
the child comes into rapport with the 
parent: even older children always gaze 
at the eye, rather than the mouth, of 
others, and take, at first, far more 
meaning from it than they gather from 
words.” 

But this art of story telling is by no 
means an easy one to acquire unless one 
be a natural raconteur, for,.as Froebel 
says: “The story teller must take life 
into himself in its wholeness, must let 
it live and work whole and free within 
him. He must give it out free and un- 
abbreviated, and yet stand above the 
life which actually is.” Therefore, he 
goes on to say, the man who is engrossed 
with the affairs of the world is commonly 
unable to throw himself into the exercise 
and make it successful; it is the mother, 
who lives only in and with her child, 
knowing no care but that of fostering his 
existence, who can best please him; or 
the brother and sister a little older; or 
the grandparents, who look on life from 
a higher standpoint, still stirred by its 
movement and yet above the rush of the 
flood. 

When we consider the various ends 
which story telling may be made to serve, 
we appreciate that it is one of the most 
potent influences which affect the child 
during his early years, and that therefore 
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it behooves us to select wisely the literary 
material which we provide for him. 
Most little children are interested in 
fairy stories, and in spite of the battles 
continually waged against them, it is to 
be hoped that the simple, healthy interest 
will continue, for they undoubtedly sat- 
isfy a want in the youthful mind which 
no other form of narrative can supply. 
The world-old fairy tales, with the 
myths from which they developed, are 
appropriate to childhood, because they 
were born in a childlike, fanciful period 
of the world. They see things and relate 
them in a childlike way, concern them- 
selves with matters which are of surpass- 
ing moment to any right-minded infant, 
and trip gaily, with a wave of the hand, 
over such dull affairs as science, politics, 
war, death and religion. 

Not only myths and fairy tales, but 
fables also, have their use in early mental 
training, though here we must avoid 
those which are too highly flavored with 
orientalism and teach, as Dr Felix 
Adler says, “servility, subservience and 
eunning.” 

And when the children have outgrown 
babyhood there are the wonder tales of 
science waiting to be told, and each one 
of them, if given aright, will waken in 
the little one a tender reverence for 
everything that lives and grows about 
him and a worship for the wise God who 
has made and loves them all. Every 
season, simple scientific books are pub- 
lished which are veritable mines of 
stories, but if one wishes a series already 
prepared he can find nothing better for 
the purpose than Mother Nature’s Chil- 
dren, and Mother Nature’s Rules. (Ginn 
& Co, Boston.) 

Stories from history must not be for- 
gotten when the children are older and 
can begin to appreciate with some degree 
of intelligence the relation of the event 
to others which have preceded and 
followed it, and here enters our oppor- 
tunity for hero tales, which young people 
of a certain age, and especially boys, so 
unceasingly demand. It is the God- 
given hunger for an ideal that is gnaw- 
ing at their hearts, and let us beware 
how we satisfy it with anything less 
than the highest within our reach. 

There is a wide range of subjects 
from which the story teller may make 
his repertory—myths, fairy tales, fables, 
science stories, and incidents from his- 
tory, but he must add to it a goodly 
store of verse, and he may not neglect. 
anecdotes of animals, always dear to 
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the childish heart, narratives of other 
children, and those personal experiences 
beginning with “When I was a little 
girl,” or “a little boy,” as the case may 
be, which never failed to draw the hearer 
from his play and bring him, wide eyed 
with interest, to listen. 

We need not confine ourselves, in 
telling stories to children, nor in reading 
them either, when that time comes, to 
those which they altogether understand. 
It is better to be above their level 
than below it, and to meet now and 
then with a half-understood word or idea 
in a tale is but to pique the fancy with 
hints of further beauty out of sight. An 
English critic, in writing upon the values 
of the reading habit, says, “It is rare for 
boys to go to school possessing anything 
that can be really called knowledge, but 
those who do have it invariably obtained 
it by miscellaneous reading in books 
which they only half comprehended.” 

It is possible, too, that we make a 
mistake in restricting ourselves in our 
story telling too exclusively to glad 
tales, tales of laughter and_ sunshine. 
These are undoubtedly proper for the 
babies. whose sensibilities are far too 
er to be trifled with, but to touch 

n older child sometimes, to strongest 
coinpassion and sympathy, even to tears, 
is not without its value, and is positively 
beneficial occasionally to a dull or unim- 
aginative little person. Tears that fall 
upon the heart are sometimes cooling 
and refreshing. It is with them as with 
the drops of rain that Sill sings of in 
An Ancient Error: 


“Taste the sweet drops—no tang of 
brine; 
Feel them—they do not burn: 
The daisy buds, whereon *hey shine, 
Laugh, and to blossoms turn.” 


In telling such stories, however, it 
need hardly be said we should be most 
delicate in selection, touching upon no 
subject inappropriate to childhood and 
never leaving the hero, in the style of 
the modern novel, in a hopeless position 
at the end. It is essential that a story 
for little children should turn out well, 
as the saying is, for to leave the hearers 
in misery as to the fate of one whom 
they have learned to love is to trouble 
sleep and to tamper with the workings of 
delicate brains. 

It has been already suggested that the 
telling of stories has an ethical bearing, 
and that it has to do with life. Not 
only by giving a taste for good literature 
in youth do we provide the child with 
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one of the greatest sources of pleasure 
and profit in maturity and secure him 
against the thousand ills which come 
from the reading of evil books, but we 
open the way for the working of that 
main function of literature, which is “to 
develop in the people right tastes, right 
admirations, right appreciations, and 
right aspirations.” 


LIST OF STORIES AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN 
Arranged by Nora Archibald Smith 
The following list of children’s books 


in prose and poetry is by no means a 
comprehensive one, but every volume 
upon it is a classic in its way. The 
children may read the books themselves 
or have the stories told to them, and, 
used in either fashion, they will be both 
a delight and a profit. 


Stories Told to a Child, 
Fairy Tales, 

In the Child’s World, 
Seven Little Sisters Series, 
Ten Boys, 

Story Mother Nature Told, 
The Story Hour, 

The Book of Fables, 

The Book of Folk Stories, Béite Seudder 
The Book of Legends, 

Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks, 

Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schools, 

A Brave Baby, and Other Stories, 


Jean Ingelow 
Hans Christian Andersen 
Emilie Poulsson 


Jane Andrews 


Wiggin, Smith 
Elizabeth Harrison 


Sara Wiltse 

Edited by Sara Wiltse 
Edited by J. G. Whittier 
Mary Howitt 
Susan Coolidge 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Child Life in Prose, 
Story of a He appy Home, 
A New Year’s Bargain, 
What Shall We Talk About ? 
Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Granny’s Wonderful C hair, *rances Brown 
At the Back of the North Wind, George Macdonald 


Tanglewood Tales, r} Nathaniel Hawthorne 


Wonder Book, 
Water Babies, Charles Kingsley 


Books of Saints and Friendly Beasts, 


Abbie F. Brown 
Red Book of Animal Stories, Andrew Lang 
as James Johonnat 

ittle Brothers of the Air, 

Little Folks in Feathers and Furs, a Olive T. Miller 
Five Minute Stories, Laura E. Richards 
Mother Nature’s C hildren. 
Mother Nature’s Rules. 
Parables from Nature, M 
Little Folks (magazine, bound volumes). 
St Nicholas 


The Child World, 
Child Stories and Rhymes, 
Through the Farmy ard Gate, 
Child’s Garden of Verse 
The Listening Child, 
Lilliput Levee, 
Little- olk Lyrics, 
Child Life in Poetry, 


rs Gatty 


POETRY 
Gabriel Setoun 
E. Poulsson 
E. Poulsson 
R. L. Stevenson 
‘Compiled ‘Lucy Thacher 
William B. Rands 
F. D. Sherman 
Edited by x. G. Whittier 
Poems for Children, Celia Thaxter 
Cockle Shells and Silver Bells, . F. Butts 
Poetry for Children, Charles and Mary Lamb 
Our Baby, Mrs Warner 
Rhymes and Jingles, M. M. Dodge 
With Trumpet and Drum, Eugene Field 
Poetry for Children, Mary Howitt 
The Little One’s Annual. 
Young Folks’ Book of Poetry. 
Open Sesame, Volume I, 
Edited by Bellamy and Goodwin 
Grandma’s Rhymes and Chimes. 
Mother Play, 
Friedrich Froebel Granta by S. E. Blow) 
Little Son Eliza Lee Follen 


The Posy ing, Edited by Wiggin and Smith 


True tales from our 
emergency contest 


Our Vegetable Dog 


By Mrs E. B. Hoboken 
T last Mr MHoboken’s fondest 


dreams had become realized: we 

had moved into a house with a 
good sized garden behind it. The chil- 
dren, whose wants had hitherto dictated 
the selection of our residences, had so 
far grown up as to no longer need a 
romping ground. Now the front garden 
with its lawn and flower beds would soon 
bring joy to the eyes of mother and 
daughter, and woe to the hearts of the 
boys who would have to keep it in fault- 
less condition. But, oh, the father! He 
had turned to horticulture, heart and 
soul. He studied the catalogs of seed 
stores, and we had visions of vegetarian- 
ism—for nothing short of this would do 
away with all the vegetables Mr Hoboken 
would harvest out of his back garden— 
so he gave us to understand. 

Poor Rover! Our dear old New- 
foundland, who had been born in our 
house and reared together with the chil- 
dren, who had acted as a playmate, who 
was so wonderfully patient and kind- 
hearted. 

“Yes, good and kind-hearted! But 
that is all he is, and those are indeed 
questionable qualities in a dog,’ Mr 
Hoboken would say whenever Rover 
greeted cheerfully and with wagging tail 
every stranger, tramps and beggars in- 
cluded. “We ought to get a good watch 
dog and send Rover to the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. What 
shall we do with him? The children 
do not need a playmate any more and T 
must have protection for my vegetables, 
for many a longing eye will fasten on 
them, when they grow as beautifully as 
under my eye they undoubtedly will.” 
Thus Mr Hoboken would say every day. 

Mother and children pleaded for 
Rover. He was no longer young and he 
deserved a comfortable old age with the 
family to which he belonged. Well, so 
far we had succeeded in keeping away 
the “vegetable dog,’ as we called the 
dreaded successor of our beloved Rover 


(two dogs Mr Hoboken would not toler- 
ate). 

Rover had never seen a flower bed in 
our garden. For the sake of the chil- 
dren I had so far extinguished every de- 
sire in that direction, knowing that if 
even a leaf or a flower in a garden of 
ours came to grief, Mr Hoboken would 
be merciless in visiting punishment 
upon the children. But now I might 
have flowers. 

One day Rover stood looking thought- 
fully down upon that colored spot in the 
middle of the green one. It seemed to 
him that something was out of order; 
surely that strange bright spot did not 
belong there. He did not falter before ‘ 
his duty as he saw it, and two hours after 
those flower beds were planted, every- 
thing had been brought back into orig- 
inal shape, and not a sign remained of 
the absurd colored grass which had so i 
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offended our good dog’s sense of the 
fitness of things. 

It was a day to be remembered in the 
family, a day of sadness and _ tears. 
Rover had signed his death warrant, it 
seemed, by his glorious deed in the cause 
of those he loved. He had committed a 
capital crime. He must die! 

But, at the last, whether Mr Hoboken 
could not bring himself to act in view 
of all the tears of wife and children, or 
whether in his own heart he really 
reserved a small but tender spot for our 
old dear Rover, I cannot say, but the 
fact exists: Rover was pardoned under 
condition that such a thing should never 
happen again. Mother and_ children 
were made responsible, with these stern 
words: “It is with you, now! There will 
be no pardon after this!”—and we all 
pledged our lives for Rover. Surely, it 
should never happen again. 

Oh, those weeks, until Rover under- 
stood that the flower beds had a right to 
exist! But he was intelligent and he 
did understand, though our watchful 
eyes were ever upon him, when he left 
the house. During all the ten years of 
his life he had never been treated so 
harshly as in those weeks. His eyes had 
taken on a melancholy and reproachful 
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expression—and all on account of the 
flowers. 

Meanwhile, in the back garden the 
vegetables grew—fearfully and wonder- 
fully! Some insects had eaten up the 
salad; cabbage heads stood there mere 
skeletons, the caterpillars having dis- 
posed of the eatable parts. Tomatoes 
took to decay before they were ripe; of 
string beans we harvested a saucerful; 
radishes grew very long and very thin, 
like parsley roots, but the size and 
abundance of leaves more than compen- 
sated for this little irregularity; cucum- 
bers grew hollow. 

But, there was corn! Beautiful corn! 
Corn the like of which had never been 
seen before! Mr Hoboken had formed 
the habit of going right to the cornfield 
when he came home and calling us all 
downstairs to help him admire it. I 
would have to preserve some, for there 
were, three, six, nine—oh! up to about 
seventy or eighty plants. And he had 
read in the catalogs that sometimes corn 
would yield so many ears each. My, 
my! How should we be able to dispose 
of that immense quantity of corn? Next 
year he would not plant quite so much. 
Well, to satisfy the possible curiosity of 
my readers, I will tell them beforehand, 
that we harvested two small ears, and of 
a third larger one, a piece that the 
worms condescended to leave us. 

I shall return to the time when the 
cornfield looked fresh and green and the 
plants were about fifteen inches in hight. 
One evening we had, as usual, all been 
called out to admire the beauty of that 
corn. And we had duly done what was 
expected of us. It was an extremely hot 
night and I could not sleep well. About 
3 a mI stood at the window of my 
room, hoping for a morning breeze and 
looking down at the celebrated cornfield. 
Day was not yet dawning, but as my 
eyes got used to the darkness, it ap- 
peared to me as if the color of the plan- 
tation was not even. There was appar- 
ently a dark center and a light border. 
Oh, heavens! I had decided in the even- 
ing that Rover was not to be locked into 
the basement as usual, because he would 
not be able to stand the oppressive heat 
after doors and windows were closed. 
This had been the custom all his life- 
time on such nights as this one—but oh, 
that was before we were vegetable grow- 
ers. I had not been up to the responsi- 
bilities of our new standing. A quick 
glance toward Mr Hoboken’s bed showed 
that he slept peacefully, very likely 
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dreaming of “corn.” Down I went, shoes 
in hand, a skirt and jacket thrown over 
my nightdress. Like that biblical pil- 
lar of salt I stood. All over the garden 
were strewn the fragments of that “beau- 
tiful corn”! My eyes had not deceived 
me; there was a large part of the corn- 
field (the center) excavated, so as to 
make a deep, cool, comfortable bed for 
Rover! He had done this for years, and 
nobody ever had objected. And even 
now he did not seem to realize the 
seriousness of his crime; it was not a 
flower bed, it had no color, and he had 
never been taught to respect such weeds. 

Now—what was to be done? Rover 
would have to die! It would be best for 
my children and myself to move before 
morning, when our peaceful home would 
see this terrible catastrophe. 

First I kneeled down beside Rover and 
cried right into his curly hair, bidding 
my poor, dear, “adopted child,” as I 
often called him, a tearful good-bye, then 
I went about the garden helplessly, in 
utter despair and—oh, there was a way 
out of the difficulty! Away back in the 
corner the boys had a little vegetable bed. 
Papa had given them the seed corn 
which was left and they had sown it 
back there. But it stood crowded into 
so small a space that it could not grow 
freely, and it was considerably smaller 
than the corn—Mr MHoboken’s corn. 
Vell, I picked out carefully the best 
specimens. First I had to fill up Rover’s 
“bed,” and then I planted the corn—but, 
oh, what a difference! The new plants 
were of much lighter color and of ever 
so much lighter build. Next I cleared 
the garden of what was left of that 
“beautiful corn.” It was now daylight 
and I discovered that the ground of the 
original cornfield looked parched and 
dried up, and, of course, the substitute 
was fresh and damp. Consequently I 
had to water the whole plantation to 
make it look the same. © Then I carefully 
and silently crept back to bed. 

Before Mr Hoboken started for busi- 
ness, I stood in the garden. Presently 
I called up to his window. “Do you 
know,” I said, “that I have made a 
strange discovery? It is astonishing 
that none of us have noticed it before. 
Does it not occur to you that the center 
part. of that cornfield is not so healthy 
looking as the outside part?” 

“Oh, nonsense! How could that be 
possible? It was always treated alike in 
watering, fertilizing, ete.” 

“Of course it was,” I said, “and that is 
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just the strange part of it, otherwise it 
would not be remarkable. Come down 
and see!” 

There he stood, poor deceived man, 
looking sadly at his cornfield, and I feel- 
ing like a criminal. “Yes, you are right. 
The middle part is poorer looking. But 
how is it, that this has so far escaped 
my notice, when I looked at it care- 
fully every day? And don’t you see, it 
is even not so fresh looking in the 
center as at the border. Strange! Very 
strange!” 

“Yes, that’s why I watered it early this 
morning; I thought so, too,” I said. 

“How kind of you!” And he gave me 
a kiss—a kiss that burned my cheek as 
well as my conscience. I felt terribly 
mean, but I kept my secret. Turning 
toward the house he saw Rover, in whose 
mind it seemed to have dawned that 
something was wrong, pinching his tail 
down, bowing his head and sneaking into 
the basement. “Bertha!” Mr Hoboken 
called to the girl. “Has Rover done or 
taken anything? He looks so guilty.” 
But as I had not taken the girl into my 
confidence, she could honestly declare 
that Rover was innocent of any wrong- 
doing whatever. 

When Mr Hoboken came home that 
night I felt better, for he seemed to enjoy 
the distinction of owning a phenomenon 
of nature in that cornfield. He had con- 
sulted a dozen friends as to a possible 
reason for the strangely irregular growth 
of his corn. But nobody could explain 
to him. 

Four years ago our dear old Rover 
died the natural death of an honest New- 
foundland dog who had never strayed 
from the path of honesty and virtue— 
which path was made easy for him, when 
vegetable growing, after a few more 
fruitless attempts, was entirely aban- 
doned. For some time Rover had been 
sole owner of the back garden. 


Saved from a Dog 


By J.C. J. 


Seven-years-old-Donald was in the back 
yard having an impromptu and hilarious 
tea party with the small boy next door. 
With one exception, the party was 
entirely ordinary. Donald had made a 
raid upon the pantry, and secured a 
spread highly acceptable to the childish 
palate; there was an array of plates and 
bowls containing bread, crackers, sugar. 
salt, jam and fruit, flanked by several 


glasses and tall, dark bottles of sugar 


water, arranged upon a box pushed close 
to the tall picket fence which separated 
the respective back yards. The feature 
which rendered this tea party unique 
was that each little participant was on 
his own side of the dividing line; the 
spaces between the palings being broad 
enough, however, for childish hands to 
pass things back and forth, and for 
bright eyes to see all that happened on 
either side. 

It was growing dusk, and a broad 
path of light streamed from the kitchen 
window, where big Sister Jean and a 
visiting friend were preparing supper. 
For a perceptible space of time the chil- 
dren were quiet, usually a suspicious 
sign. Then suddenly there arose a 
tumult which caused both girls to drop 
everything and rush into the now empty 
yard. On the other side of the fence an 
awful scene was being enacted. Don- 
ald, screaming with fright and pain, 
was attacked by the strong little fox 
terrier next door. The other youngster 
was dancing up and down, panic stricken 
and roaring at the top of his lungs, while 
his grandmother was in the yard making 
futile efforts to drag off the dog. From 
an upper window leaned Donald's 
mother, white with horror and appre- 
hension. 

For one breathless moment Sister 
Jean’s heart stood still, and a sickening 
terror held her rooted helplessly to the 
spot. How, she didn’t know, but the 
next moment she had scrambled over the 
fence and was on her knees in the melee. 
Frantie with the sound of Donald’s cries 
and the sight of the infuriated animal, 
her brain whirling with horror, with her 
fingers she sought his jaws to try to 
loosen the cruel grip; but in vain! 
Almost simultaneously, there flashed into 
her mind a subconscious remembrance 
of a scene in a story, where a fearless 
man conquered a savage bulldog by chok- 
ing him nearly to death. Quick as 
thought her hands slipped round the 
muscular little throat, and_ tightened 
with desperate force. There followed an 
age-long moment of agonizing suspense, 
and then, with a gasping snarl, the dog 
let go! Swiftly the fence was reached. 
where strong young arms were waiting to 
draw the terrified, suffering child up to 
safety. 

The danger past, Sister Jean’s emer- 
gency courage collapsed, and it was a 
pale and trembling girl who struggled 
laboriously back over the fence which 
had proved such a slight obstacle a few 
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moments before. In the excitement and 
relief which prevailed, it did not occur 
to anyone that an easier and more 
natural way to return lay through the 
house.. The wounds were very thor- 
oughly cleansed with a strong antisep- 
tic, and bound up with clean linen dipped 
in a fresh basinful of the same solution. 
The doctor, upon his arrival, expressed 
hearty approval of the whole course of 
action. 


A Wife’s Lament 


By Clara Marshall 


Who ruled her house with judgment 
wise ? 
Who made the best of pumpkin pies? 
And bread that never failed to rise? 
His mother! 


Who was her children’s joy and pride? 

Who managed babes that never cried? — 

And kept her servants till they died? 
His mother! 


Who had for ease a lofty scorn? 
Who called her household ere 
morn? 
Who do I wish had ne’er been born? 
His mother! 


Skilled Christian Living 


By Rev William James Mutch, Ph D 


It has long been a subject of grave 
concern that many people of a certain 
church dwelt so constantly on the ils of 
life—ill health and premature death, 
poverty, social wrongs, real or imagined, 
and melancholy states of mind arising 
from physical causes, making religion 
and even common morality next to im- 
possible with them. All this is of course 
due largely to lack of skill in the conduct 
of life. Another fact of growing con- 
cern was, that though the consolations 
of religion were offered to those in dis- 
tress, these persons were usually in a 
condition which prevented them from 
receiving the full benefits. 

At length the two facts seemed to 
combine with a sort of chemical affinity. 
The obstacles to the well-being of the 
people might be largely removed if there 
was only the skill to do it, and further- 
more, the minister, of all men, is in the 
best position to assist in removing them. 
How should it be done? 

First, the idea must be crystallized 
into simple terms, easily understood and 
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practicable, and a campaign initiated to 
realize the idea. It was crystallized in 
the phrase, “Skilled workmanship in the 
art of right living.” In a sermon in the 
early fall the church was urged to 
specialize in that line. Skill includes 
knowledge. and dexterity; and _ three 
applications of skill to this one art were 
urged: (a) Skill in shaping the moral 
and spiritual character of ourselves and 
of others, especially the young; (b) skill 
in domestic economy and expenditure, 
which have so much to do with well- 
being and true character; (c) skill in 
the management of health and the phys- 
ical basis of good morals, good temper, 
good will and long life. That is, the 
minister advocated the acquisition, not 
by leaders only, but by all, of a skill 
which should include knowledge of God 
and his ways with men, and of the laws 
of healthy life in body, mind and spirit; 
a skill which should also include dexter- 
ity in the application of this knowledge 
in the art of right and happy living. 

Second, a few of the best modern books 
and periodicals in these lines were 
selected, listed on a slip and widely cir- 
culated. Helpers were set to introduce 
them personally to the homes of the 
parish, and to the various circles and 
societies at their regular meetings. 

Third, dealing himself in the Sunday 
morning sermons with the strictly spir- 
itual and moral side of right living and 
character-building, the pastor brought 
into the evening services a series of ad- 
dresses by the best specialists obtainable, 
on a variety of practical topics in do- 
mestic science and bodily health as 
related to the general well-being. It 
included such subjects as “Domestic 
science in the home,” “The care of the 
skin,” “Health and length of days,” 
“Patent medicines and morals,” “Prac- 
tical value of physical activity,” “Foods 
and their selection,” “Pride and sense.” 

Results, even if it were time to look 
for them, would be difficult to summar- 
ize in definite terms. They are none the 
less real, though inseparable from the 
general welfare of the community. This 
at least is worth recording, for the relief 
which it gave in a tense and difficult 
situation, that a sane and serious effort 
has been made to remove those ills of 
life, which hold so many people in bond- 
age on the lower levels, and to set them 
free to enjoy the glories of the higher 
life here and now, with a new lease of 
life and power in this world, and a more 
joyful hope for the next. 
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VERYONE can grow flowers, for 
there is not a spot of ground, a room 
or a house, but has space for some- 

thing. Even a sandhill, with the aid of 
manure,or fertilizer, and plenty of water, 
can be made a mass of bloom all summer 
and fall, but the great majority of plants 
cataloged by seedsmen find the most 
congenial spot in a strong soil, moder- 
ately fertilized and well watered. 

It is frequently said that we grow too 
many annuals—plants that bloom one 
season and die. I do not accept this 
view. We do not grow too many flow- 
ers of any kind, but, rather, we grow too 
few perennials. The great advantages 
of annuals are that they are cheap and 
easily grown. A dollar will buy enough 
seed to supply a dozen families with 
flowers all summer and fall. 

Get the garden ready, even if no larger 
than five by ten feet, by a good plowing 
or spading. Work in a liberal dressing 
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of old manure, if you can get it, or apply 
commercial fertilizer at the rate of one- 
half pound per square yard. Finish by 
raking the surface fine and smooth with 
an iron rake, and you are then ready 
for the seeds or plants. 

Pansies, poppies and sweet peas are 
our most popular garden flowers, because 
easily grown. Pansies love a cool spot, 
and give their best flowers in spring and 
fall. The seed must be sown early in a 
temperature of fifty to sixty degrees. 
Another sowing may be made in June, 
for fall flowering plants. The large show 
strains, such as Bugnot, Cassier and 
Odier, give immense flowers, but are 
not free bloomers. A good strain of 
mixed seed may be depended on for the 
greatest satisfaction. 

The rich, delicate color of the poppies 
kissed by the morning sun and dew, 
appeals to every lover of the beautiful. 
He who would see the poppies in their 
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prime must be in the garden early, before 
the scorching rays of the midsummer 
sun have dried the dew from the petals. 
The double poppies are large and beau- 
tiful, but lack the daintiness and grace 
of the single sorts. The seed is very 
fine, and wants only the lightest cover- 
ing. ‘The plants will not bear trans- 
planting, hence the seed must be sown 
where the plants are to grow. The seed 
is perfectly hardy, and can be put in 
early. 

Sweet peas also are fond of cool feet, 


Godetia, Duchess of Fife 


so the seed must be planted early—the 


earlier the better. Dig a trench six 
inches deep as soon as the frost is out, 
spade some fertilizer or manure in the 
bottom, and sow the seeds, covering not 
over two inches deep. Work in the soil 
as the plants grow. Wire netting will 
answer for a trellis, but brush is better. 
The flowers are so useful in the making 
of bouquets that I think it best to plant 
named varieties, so that one can get 
just the shades and colors required, 
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The aster is often called the queen 
of the garden. It is one of our easiest 
grown plants, yet more subject to dis- 
eases and insects than many others. 
This, like most of the other plants that 
I shall mention, may be planted in boxes 
in the house, or in the open ground 
when the weather is settled. There are 
half a dozen, or more, types of this grand 
flower, varying from the little Pompon 
to the large Comet and Japanese, which 
fairly rival the chrysanthemum in size 
and beauty. The annual phloxes are daz- 

zling in effect, par- 
ticularly when sown 
in beds in contrasting 
colors. Few flowers 
are so easy to grow 
from seed, so pretty 
and compact in habit, 
and so quick to 
bloom. Most of the 
desirable shades of 
color can be found, 
although they run 
largely to white, rose, 
crimson, scarlet, and 
mixtures of these. 
The carnations, and 
the pinks, or dian- 
thus, should always 
be found in my 
lady’s garden. The 
seed should be sown 
early, as the plants 
do not bloom before 
five months old, but 
they live over and 
flower again the sec- 
ond season. Single 
dahlias have an at- 
traction for many. 
The flowers come two 
to four inches in 
diameter, and of var- 
ious shades. The seed 
must be sown early 
in order to get good- 
sized plants. Cosmos, 
also, needs sowing in 
the house. The foliage is so dainty and 
graceful that it is well worth growing 
the plant for this alone. It produces a 
profusion of large, single white, pink or 
crimson blossoms, just before frost. 

For growing in masses, either for color 
effect in the garden, or to furnish an 
abundance of flowers for the house, we 
may plant alyssum, candytuft, blue or 
white ageratum, balsams, and nastur- 
tiums. The latter like best a warm, dry 
location. The sweet mignonette is not 
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to be forgotten, and every garden should 
have a plentiful supply. It can also be 
grown easily as a pot plant. 

To strengthen the garden forces in 
yellow, plant either French or African 
marigolds, helianthus or sunflowers, the 
little foot-high calendula, and ealliopsis 
or coreopsis, which will give a profusion 
of long-stemmed, graceful flowers, tinted 
with brown and maroon. 

‘The old-fashioned, dusty zinnias, as 
regular as if modeled in wax, appeal to 
many. They are easily grown, bloom 
abundantly and continuously, and add 
brightness to the garden. 

The centaurea, or cornflower, known 
also as bachelor’s button, bluebottle, 
ragged sailor and Kaiser Blumen, are 
esteemed among the most attractive and 
graceful of the old-fashioned flowers. 
They are of hardiest nature and simple 
culture, and like warmth and dryness, 
like the nasturtium. Another free- 
blooming plant on the same order is the 
gaillardia, which is a _ showy. free 
bloomer. The scabiosa, or mourning 
bride, is another showy, graceful border 
plant, which does well in ordinary gar- 
cen soil. 

Would you set the garden afire with a 
blaze of scarlet, plant freely of salvia. 
The seed should be sown indoors, in 
March. 

Very useful in a variety of ways are 
stocks, the German Ten Weeks being the 
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Bartonia Aurea 
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favorite strain. They are unsurpassed 
for edging, bedding, pot culture, house 
decoration, and for cutting. Plant in 
March for early flowers, and transplant 
to the garden during cloudy, rainy 
weather. 

Very showy and delicate are the flow- 
ers of the salpiglossis, funnel shaped, 
mottled, veined and self-colored, fine for 
beds, and for cutting. They require a 
rich soil, and well repay for extra care. 

The sweet smelling Nicotiana affinis, a 
species of the tobacco plant, is valuable 
for decorative purposes. The seed is very 
fine, and must be sown carefully in boxes 
or hotbed. 

The tall-growing ricinus, or castor 
bean, cannas, morning glories and 
climbing nasturtiums, grow as easily as 
corn or beans, and are effective next to 
walls, fences or buildings, where a screen 
of foliage is desired. 

The verbena is one of the most useful 
plants for cut flowers, but I have always 
had difficulty in starting the seed. So, 
too, with the petunia, with its dust-like 
seed. It requires much care and patience 
to get the seedlings started of all 
plants having very fine seeds. Among 
other easily grown plants which are 
useful for various places are the antir- 
rhinum or snapdragon, chrysanthemum, 
godetia, clarkia, lobelia, cockscomb and 
portulaca. 

If one has not a hothouse or green- 
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house, the kitchen window must be made 
to answer the purpose. Don’t try to 
use pots in which to plant the seed. They 
dry out quickly, and the frequent water- 
ing makes the soil hard. Shallow boxes 
or pans are best. For a small garden an 
empty cigar box or two is as good as 
anything that can be procured. But 
any kind of box about two inches deep 
will answer. Fill the box to a depth of 
one and one-half inches with prepared 
soil, then gently and evenly press the 
soil with a board or brick to make it 
firm and to settle it in the corners and 
next the sides. It is then given a good 
watering, and the seeds sown. 

The best soil for sowing seeds is a 
well-rotted lot of old loamy sods, cut 
the previous summer, and piled, grass 
side down, where they would quickly 
decay. A dash of sharp sand and a 
fourth of rotted leaves or leaf mold 
should be added to make it light and 
porous. No manure is needed in the 
soil for the seed. Take this same soil, 
and add to it one-half of well-rotted cow 
or horse manure, or of rotted spent 
hops from the brewery, and you have 
an ideal soil for the growing of nearly 
all kinds of plants. The soil should be 
run through a wire screen with one-half- 
inch mesh to break up the lumps, and 
thoroughly mix it. 

The seeds are evenly and thinly sown, 
either in rows one to two inches apart, 
or broadeast, and a light covering, from 
one-sixteenth to one-fourth inch in thick- 
ness, according to the size of the seed, 
is sifted over them and pressed down 
lightly to keep out the air. This renders 
frequent watering unnecessary. Be care- 
ful, however, not to let them suffer from 
want of water, for nothing will cause 
such serious loss as to allow the seed 
pan to dry out. Cover the box with a 
pane of glass and set in a moderately 
warm place where an even temperature 
will be maintained. 

The right degree of heat will vary with 
the kind of plant. Thus, pansies will 
germinate and grow best in a tempera- 
ture of about fifty degrees; balsams and 
zinnias in seventy degrees. Reverse these 
conditions and you fail with both. For 
most of the plants which I have men- 
tioned, a temperature of sixty-five to 
seventy degrees, or even a little higher, 
such as found in ordinary living rooms, 
will be found the best. 

As soon as the seeds are well sprouted, 
give the seedlings plenty of sunlight and 
air by removing the glass. When the 
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seedlings have put out the second pair 
of true leaves they should be pricked out 
into shallow boxes filled with soil recom- 
mended for general potting purposes. A 
high temperature will force a rapid 
growth, but the plants will be tender. 
Before setting the plants in the open 
ground, or in window boxes, they must be 
“hardened off,” or gradually accustomed 
to the outside air. This is done by set- 
ting the boxes outdoors during the day- 
time and giving them suitable protec- 
tion at night until the plants are able to 
stay out all the while. This process will 


take from one to three weeks, depending 
on the season of the year. 


Woman’s Work and Man’s 


By A Grandmother 


Quoting from an article under the 
above heading in your Christmas num- 
ber, as follows: “The manner in which 
the average woman rises to her respon- 
sibilities in view of her usually inefficient 
preparations for her duties, is phenom- 
enal. Her feelings, her impulses—those 
indefinable female attributes that are 
beyond so-called ‘education’ are Nature's 
wonderful provision for enabling woman 
to do well her part within the home 
circle or outside of it.” . . . “no 
man possesses them in the same way.” 

If men needed the same traits as 
women, Dame Nature would be just as 
lavish with them in her bestowal of them. 
She does give them such as they need, 
but the development of them seems to 
be more neglected, or hindered in some 
way. “And this emphasizes the educa- 
tional needs of boys and young men, as 
yet but feebly realized and poorly pro- 
vided for in the schools.” , 

The average girl and the average boy 
are equally provided for by Nature and 
they need an equal education—each in 
his or her own line. Can woman really 
do well her part in the home circle, even 
when so well provided for by Nature, 
when man hinders in every way because 
no pains have been taken to cultivate 
traits that by nature he has for his use 
in the home? Are there not many 
things to be taught boys that will edu- 
eate them for good husbands and fath- 
ers? Why do we not hear more about 
the good fathers there are in the world 
now? There would not be so many good 
mothers if there were not some good 
fathers. Reading and hearing about 
them would help to educate the boys and 
young men. 
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NIQUE beyond anything that had 
ever before been given in the social 
line in Pasadena, California, was 

a cherry blossom dinner given by T. 
Aoki, a Japanese artist, in honor of the 


cherry blossom festival of Japan. For 
weeks, Aoki and his students, some of 
them American girls who study with 
him, had been busy decorating the studio, 
painting the dinner cards and decorat- 
ing and writing the cards of invitation, 
seventy-five of which were dispatched by 
special messenger three days before the 
affair was to take place. Six thousand 
artificial cherry blossoms had been sent 
from Japan for the embellishment of a 
large natural cherry tree which occupied 
the center of the great oval table. Dozens 


of wild goat skins, upon which were 
wrought most exquisite designs of peo- 
nies, iris, cherry blossoms, dragons, 
storks, demons and gods, covered one 
wall, while above ran a double frieze of 
crimson and green matting made of the 
fiber of the famous Japanese dwarf pine. 
Clusters of purple wistaria blossoms 
were painted upon the green, while the 
stately iris embellished the crimson. 
Upon the opposite wall were queer 
J apanese symbols and banners, the mas- 
sive pillars being inscribed with little 
love stories and Japanese poems to the 
cherry tree, following out the pretty 
Japanese custom of hanging poems upon 
the blossom-laden trees in the glad 
springtime. 
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The windows had been painted to rep- 
resent a garden of flowers, purple iris, 
rose-tinted cherry blossoms and graceful 
wistaria clusters rivaling one another 
in beauty. The only hint that one was 
not in a corner of the flowery kingdom 
was the large silken American flag, whose 
graceful folds were draped with the flag 
of Japan from the ceiling over the table. 

Seores of odd white lanterns, painted 
in fleur-de-lis were caught to walls, 
pillars and screens, while upon each 
picket of the little bamboo fence sur- 
rounding the “centerpiece” was a pink 
lantern. A shower of pink petals covered 
the space beneath the tree, while the 
tablecloth had been painted an hour or 
two before the dinner, with huge pink 
cherry blossoms. 

The favors for the ladies were minia- 
ture jinrikishas, the typical Japanese 
vehicle, while tiny china mandarins and 
gods were given the men. The napkins 
were of cherry blossom pink tissue 
paper. The delicate pink and gold wine 
cups with an embossed cherry blossom 
in the bowl were also given the guests 
as souvenirs after they had drunk the 
host’s health in the pungent rice wine 
served in them. The menu was as 
follows: 

Consomme peony 
Lovers’ knots potpourri 
Carp fish 
Golden epaulets and compound salads 
Braised chicken Spring mushrooms 
Royal gems Pounded fish 
Cherry blossom tea 
Excellent palace rice 
Vegetables carved to represent 
fleur-de-lis 
and peonies 
Hama Chidore 
Mixed fruits 

Six Japanese men deftly and noise- 
lessly served the dinner, the little host 
explaining each course as it was brought 
in. Suddenly, during the course of the 
meal there burst upon the air strange 
wailing notes, weird, yet sweet, and in 
a moment Nakamura, another Japanese 
artist, came in and played to the guests 
quaint Japanese lullabys upon his flute 
—a straight piece of bamboo hollowed 
out and as smooth as ivory. 

Aoki announces that this spring he 
will entertain his friends with a wistaria 
dinner. 


A Littte Fiowr, if spread over the 
tops of cakes before they are iced, will 


prevent the icing from running off the 
cake. P. A. N. 
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Dainty Fritters 
By Eleanor Marchant 


Almond Fritters 

Take a loaf of stale bread, cut off the 
crust, then cut it into fingers four inches 
long and two inches wide, soak these 
fingers in orange juice, then in chopped 
almonds, dip in white of egg and fry 
in hot fat; serve very hot, dusted with 
powdered sugar and garnished with an 
orange quartered. 
Fig Fritters 

For one dozen of these delicious frit- 
ters, take two eggs, separating the whites 
from the yolks, add to the yolks one cup 
of milk, one and one-half cups of graham 
flour, one tablespoon of melted butter, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, one cup of 
chopped figs and one-half cup of boiled 
rice stirred in; flavor with nutmeg and 
a little cinnamon, then stir in the beaten 
whites and one teaspoon of baking pow- 
der; serve with a boiled icing sauce. 
Cannelon Fritters 

Make some good puff paste, roll out 
quite thin and cut it into pieces about 
two inches wide and eight inches long; 
place upon each strip a spoonful of apri- 
cot or raspberry jam, wet the edges with 
white of egg and fold the paste over 
twice, slightly pressing the ends together, 
that the jam may not escape in the 
frying. Fry in smoking hot fat and 
roll in white of egg and confectioner’s 
sugar. 
Sweet Potato Fritters 

Take one pint of mashed sweet pota- 
toes, two eggs, half a saltspoon of salt, 
a cup of pastry flour and a teaspoon of 
baking powder, mix together with a 
little sweet milk and drop tablespoonfuls 
of the batter into hot fat, frying a del- 
icate brown; serve with a_ strained 
tomato sauce. 
Golden Ball Fritters 

Put into a saucepan, a pint of water, 
a tablespoon of butter and half a cup of 
sugar. When this boils, stir into it a 
pint of sifted flour, stirring briskly and 
thoroughly. Remove from the fire, and 
when nearly cold, beat in four eggs, one 
at a time, and beating the batter between 
each; then add a cup of preserved ginger 
chopped finely, and fry brown in boil- 
ing fat. Serve with a sauce made from 
the ginger syrup and flavored with lemon 
juice. 


Cnoose only that lettuce which has 
a firm center. 
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Ten-cent Luncheons 
By C. A. L. 


A number of good and enthusiastic 
housekeepers, realizing how far from 
ideal the present methods of living are, 
how unrefreshing and how conventional, 
“planned a plan,” namely, a scheme 
tor serving practicable luncheons at ten 
cents a plate. In order to have some 
fun out of their experiments, they 
planned to share the luncheons, each one 
in turn acting as both cook and hostess 
to the other eleven. 

The third of these object lessons was 
given recently. The table, set for twelve 
in a room where gay lights were substi- 
tuted for sunlight, was polished so highly 
that all the ware and decorations were 
reflected in its mahogany depths. Fruits 
and vegetables in season made a decora- 
tion which was rich and harmonious in 
_ coloring. The hostess, too busy with 
her menu to receive her guests, turned 
that pleasure over to a friend, and when 
she appeared at table, it was in “cook- 
ie’s” garb of starchy white and a 
captivating baker’s cap. 

The menu for the luncheon was done 
on green burlap ornamented with ten 


The hostess of the ten-cent lunches 
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The menu card, decorated with Chinese pennies 


pennies. On one side the simple dishes 
were enumerated in French phraseology. 
On the reverse side appeared the voucher 
for the cost of the materials which went 
into the feast—everything—bread, butter, 
potatoes, crackers, ete. Translated, the 
appetizing menu read: 


Julienne soup in cups 

Hot French bread Butter balls 
Fish au gratin with potatoes in their 
jackets 
Beans and lettuce salad 
Rabbit stew 
Piece de resistance 

Timbales of spinach and small peas 


Dessert 
Strawberry cakes with charlotte russe 
Wafers California cheese 


Black coffee 
Hors d’oeuvre 
Olives 
Chef-d’ oeuvre 
Surprise salad for the refreshment of 
the spirit 


Tt was over the cook’s “work of art” 
that the company lingered and made 
merry. It was a tempting dish of salad 
made of realistic green-yellow paper 
leaves within which was hidden the fol- 
lowing guessing game: 

1. A large European city and green. 
2. Green and a dairy product. 3. Green 
and a portion of the human anatomy. 
4. Green and a musical instrument. 5. 
Green and a reptile. 6. Green and a 
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dwelling. 7. A synonym for always and 
green. 8. Green and a common name 
for material. 9. Green and a portion of 
a house. 10. Green, an elevation of 
land and a part of the United States. 
11. Green and part of the earth’s sur- 
face. 

The key to the game may be passed by, 
if the reader wishes to guess the blanks 
himself. These are the answers: 1, Paris 
green; 2, green cheese; 3, greenback; 4, 
greenhorn; 5, green turtle; 6, green- 
house; 7, evergreen; 8, green goods; 9, 
greenroom; 10, Green Mountain state; 
11, Greenland. The first prize was a 
lettuce leaf plate of majolica, the con- 
solation, a head of lettuce. 

The two luncheons which were given 
previous to this one would be found 
equally original and interesting and were 
also most successful, yet not one hostess 
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The Housewife’s Tools 
By E. M. 


The carpenter has all his tools by his 
bench, exactly where he can lay his 
hands upon them at an instant’s de- 
mand. Why should not the housewife 
do the same? Even in the best equipped 
kitchens, cooking utensils and the gro- 
ceries required for three meals a day 
are scattered about in pantries, drawers, 
on shelves or hooks in all the four cor- 
ners. One of the best housewives I ever 
knew told me that one secret of her 
having won repute as a quick, good cook 
was because her tools were always close 
to the spot where her work lay. On 
shelves beside her stove stood groceries 
which are best kept dry, tea and coffee 
in canisters, a box of cocoa, salt, pepper, 
mustard, sugar, soda, and above the stove 
a tool strap contain- 
ing cooking spoons - 
and forks, sharp 
knives, and butter 
boards. A match 
safe, which never 
was allowed to be- 
come empty, hung. 
within easy reach of 
the cook. Only a 
step from the stove 
stood the kitchen 
table and sink, and 
the result is that 
meals can be pre- 
pared with little 
labor and few foot- 
steps. 


THe Wear 
of table linen is in 
laundering, but this 
may be materially 
decreased and the 
linen made to serve 
much longer, by 
careful ironing. The 


The workroom and tools 


but will tell you that it is not at all the 
impossible which she is attempting, even 
though she must weigh and measure and 
even cut that she may accomplish the de- 
sired end. And besides the fact of hav- 
ing given and received much simple 
pleasure, the hostesses of the ten-cent 
luncheons have found that buying with 
so much thought and care brings with it 
the knowledge of many unsuspected pos- 
sibilities in the household economy. 


flat should be moved 
with the warp 
threads, and _ not 
across them. The next time you draw 
threads in table linen note the difference 
in strength of the warp and woof threads, 
and you will be convinced. F. 


Toven Sratks or CeLery may be used 
by cooking them down with water and 
a little salt until a strong celery stock 
is made. It can be used to flavor a meat 
soup or may be added to thickened and 
seasoned milk for a cream soup. 
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Foreign Lenten Dishes 


By Alice Chittenden 


The charge that Americans are so 
conservative in the matter of cooking 
that they miss many of the best things 
in the culinary line, can scarcely be 
true at the present day, since all of these 
formulas were given me by families who 
are thoroughly Americanized, at least 
the younger generations, who enjoy these 
seemingly strange compounds as well, 
apparently, as their elders. The dishes 
are inexpensive and most of the ingre- 
dients can be bought in any market. 
Pickled Fish 

Cut up two pounds of Spanish mack- 
erel or bonito and place in layers with 
a half pint of sliced button onions and 
Chili peppers to taste, the onions having 
been first parboiled to take away the 
strong taste; the Chili peppers must be 
crushed to a pulp, using seeds as well; 
cover with lemon juice, or with the juice 
of bitter oranges; cover and let it stand 
for five or six hours, stirring occasion- 
ally. Take notice that this must not 
go near the fire. After having stood the 
specified time the fish will be thoroughly 
cured, or pickled, and the flesh be white 
and firm. 

Chupe 

Cut a medium sized onion small and 
fry in a tablespoon of lard (this is a 
South American recipe—drippings may 
be substituted if preferred); do not let 
it brown; add two tomatoes cut in dice 
(whole tomatoes from a can may be used 
in lieu of fresh ones), a tablespoon of 
finely minced parsley and half a tea- 
spoon of salt. Now add six potatoes 
pared and cut in halves, with sufficient 
water to cover, and cook five minutes; 
add two tablespoons of washed rice and 
simmer twenty minutes, or till rice and 
potatoes are done; just before serving 
beat one egg in a cup of milk and stir 
slowly into the hot ragout; remove from 
the fire and break in a small five-cent 
cream cheese. If you do not believe this 
is good, just try it. 

Migas 

Break small a pound loaf of stale 
bread and soak in cold water; fry a 
small sliced onion a light brown in two 
tablespoons of very hot lard; add two 
tomatoes cut very small and one red 
pepper chopped fine with some salt; 
squeeze the bread dry and let it stew 
with the onion and tomatoes for ten 
minutes; add a small cream cheese 
broken small and dish on a flat platter, 
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laying one poached egg for each person 
on the top. It is both good and 
economical, 
Bernado 

A Spanish friend gives me the follow- 
ing, a favorite dish in Spain, and as 
far as I know, only made in this country 
by Spanish-Americans or Mexicans. Cut 
two pounds of any stewing fish, after 
washing, in inch and a half cubes; add 
five large potatoes and two onions sliced, 
a quart of fresh or half a jar of canned 
tomatoes, a cup of catsup and two table- 
spoons of butter with a half teaspoon of 
salt; place all in a deep earthen dish 
in the following order: fish, potatoes, 
onions and tomatoes; pour the catsup 
over all, add butter and salt, and cover, 
cooking in a moderate oven for three 
hours. 
Salmon Sweet and Sour 

Sprinkle two pounds of fresh salmon 
sliced an inch thick with a little salt 
and let it stand for ten minutes; wash 
off and cover with water, adding two 
medium sized onions sliced, two bay 
leaves, small piece of stick cinnamon, 
three whole cloves and six whole all- 
spice; simmer ten minutes and add two 
teaspoons of strong vinegar, two dozen 
large, seeded raisins and a heaping tea- 
spoon of brown sugar, with two slices of 
lemon, seeded but leaving the rind on. 
When tender, which will be in about 
fifteen minutes from the time it began 
to simmer, lift up the slices with a 
skimmer and thicken the sauce in one 
of the two following ways: roll five 
baker’s ginger snaps very fine and mix 
with some of the gravy, afterward 
returning to the whole, and let it boil 
up once; or, beat two egg yolks and use 
them in the same way, adding enough 
of the hot sauce slowly to keep the eggs 
from curdling and then allowing all 
just to come to a boil. The former 
makes a brown, the latter a yellow 
sauce. Hot or cold this is simply a 
delicious dish. 
Potted Soles 

This is a most appetizing cold lunch 
or supper dish. Take two pounds of 
filleted soles or other fish and roll up 
each fillet with a seasoning of salt, 
eayenne, powdered nutmeg and minced 
parsley; tie. Have ready a half pint of 
stock made by boiling the bones with 
soup vegetables; lay in the rolls of fish 
and simmer gently half an hour. Soak 
half an ounce of gelatine in half a pint 
of cold water for ten minutes and when 
the fish is just done add it, with two 
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tablespoons of shrimps; let boil for one 
minutes; line a mold with slices of hard 
boiled eggs; lay in the fish; pour over 
the gravy, and when cold turn out and 
garnish with lettuce, pouring a soft 
mayonnaise over all. 


Ten Soups Without Meat 
By Eleanor M. Lucas 


Bohemian Soup 

Serape and cut small two carrots, 
saute in a tablespoon of butter, add two 
tablespoons of flour and allow to brown 
slightly. When of a good color add two 
quarts of water, a green onion, a bay 
leaf and one pint of peas. When the 
vegetables are tender, rub through a 
sieve. Return to the fire, add a teaspoon 
of salt, a dash of cayenne and one cup 
of cream. 


Corn and Tomato Soup 

Cover one pint of tomatoes with a 
quart of water, add a pint of corn, an 
onion and a spray of parsley. Simmer 
half an hour, add a tablespoon of flour 
rubbed in a tablespoon of butter, and 
press the whole through a puree sieve. 
Return to the fire, add a pinch of cloves, 
a teaspoon of salt and a dash of cayenne. 
Serve hot. 
Spring Soup 

Boil one cup of peas, one cup of 
asparagus tips and half a cup of carrots 
cut in small dice, in separate waters 
until tender; drain, and set aside to add 
to the soup. Put all together the liquor 
in which the vegetables were cooked, 
add enough boiling water to make a 
quart, and in this cook for fifteen min- 
utes two stalks of celery, two green 
onions and a small sprig of parsley, 
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strain, return to the fire, add one pint 
of scalded milk, a teaspoon of salt, and 
draw the saucepan to the back of the 
stove. Beat the yolks of two eggs, add 
half a pint of cream, dilute with a little 
of the hot soup, and stir into the rest of 
the soup. Do not allow to boil after 
adding the eggs or it will curdle. Add 
the prepared vegetables, and a teaspoon 
of finely minced chervil. Serve at once. 
Rice Soup (Swiss style) 

Wash four ounces ot rice, cover with 
two quarts of water, add a teaspoon of 
salt, and cook thirty minutes. Add also 
a tablespoon of onion cut small, a blade 
of mace and a spray of parsley. When 
the rice is cooked add a tablespoon of 
flour, rubbed in a little cold water, let 
boil five minutes and rub through a 
sieve, rubbing all the rice through. Pre- 
pare a liaison of two eggs and half a 
cup of cream, draw the pot to the back 
of the stove, add the eggs and two table- 
spoons of grated cheese. Serve at once. 
Cream of Carrots 

Serape clean six small carrots, cut in 
small pieces, and cover with a quart of 
boiling water; add also a green onion, 
two outer stalks of celery and a few 
sprays of parsley. Cook until the car- 
rots are tender, then rub through a puree 
sieve. Add one pint of hot milk, and 
a tablespoon of butter rubbed in two 
tablespoons of flour. Let come to a 
boil, add a teaspoon of salt, a dusting of 
eayenne and, if desired, one-fourth of a 
teaspoon of grated nutmeg. 

Flemish Soup 

Wash and slice five green onions, a 
head of celery and six large potatoes, 
cover with two quarts of water and sim- 
mer until tender. Rub through a sieve, 
return to the fire, add a tablespoon of 

flour mixed smooth 


in a cup of cream; 
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when it boils, add 
salt, pepper, a tea- 
spoon of chopped 
parsley, and pour 
over four hard- 
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a sieve, add a liaison of three egg yolks 
and one cup of cream. 
Cream of Cheese 

Put one quart of milk, one blade of 
mace, a tablespoon of grated onion and 
a bit of red pepper pod into a kettle. 
Let come to a boil. Cream two table- 
spoons of flour with two of butter, add 
a cup of cold milk and stir slowly into 
the milk in the boiler. When it boils, 
strain, add half a cup of grated cheese 
and stir until it is melted. Add a tea- 
spoon of salt and pour over the beaten 
yolks of two eggs, stirring all the time. 
Whip until frothy and serve with wafers 
or bread sticks. 
Chocolate Soup 

Break six oblongs of chocolate in 
small pieces, cover with a quart of water 
and place on the back of the stove to 
melt, stirring frequently. Heat one 
cuart of milk, add a small stick of cin- 
namon and one cup of sugar. When 
the chocolate is melted and boiling add 
to the milk, and strain over the yolks of 
two eggs, diluted with half a cup of 
eream. Whip half a cup of cream and 
stir into the soup just before serving. 
This is an excellent luncheon soup; 
serve with imperial bread sticks. These 
are made by cutting the slices of bread 
into thin strips, spreading with butter, 
then sifting sugar over them and plac- 
ing in a cool oven to become crisp and 
glazed. Serve cold. 
Fruit Soup 

Put a quart of water in a saucepan, 
add six whole cloves, two sticks of cin- 
namon, the yellow peel of a lemon and 
four bitter almonds. Let this steep for 
one hour, then boil gently ten minutes. 
Strain into half a eup of sago, add 
another quart of water and simmer until 
clear, add two tablespoons of sugar, one 
teaspoon of salt and a pint of fruit juice 
—cherry, strawberry, currant or black- 
berry. Serve at once. 


Cakes from Buda-Pesth 
By Linda Hull Larned 


The so-called Dobisch torte is made 
of soft dough baked in waferlike sheets, 
then cut into tiny strips while yet warm. 
These strips were three inches by one 
and they were put together in layers of 
five with a soft, creamy, fluffy mixture 
of chocolate. My impression is that this 
filling resembled whipped cream or fresh 
unsalted butter, creamed, sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla as well as the choc- 
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olate. There were also some flavored 
with coffee and the top layer was covered 
with a thin brittle brown caramel. 
Macaroon Tortes 

These were two ordinary fresh maca- 
roons put together with a nut paste, 
English walnuts and a creamy icing, 
which was made a little harder for the 
top, upon which was a glace walnut. 
Cordial Cakes 

Thin layers of plain white cake dough 
were put together with a cream mixture 
much like our cream pie filling, but 
flavored with different cordials and 
liqueurs, with the icing flavored to match. 
Filbert Cakes 

These were made of a brown mixture, 
but no spice, evidently of brown sugar or 
brown honey. They were put together 
with a soft filling of whipped cream, 
white of egg and filberts mashed to a 
paste. The top of these was covered 
with icing and trimmed with a glace 
filbert and two leaves of angelica. These 
cakes are easily made by anyone with a 
bit of experience, and a good one to 
begin on is the 
Champagne Wafer Cake 

These wafers, which are now so well 
known as the “bread” part of the ice 
cream sandwich sold from the push carts 
in every American city, are cut into 
strips crosswise and then put together 
with a soft coffee frosting. The top is 
then covered with the caramel icing 
which is so brittle and clear. Care 
should be taken in cutting these wafers, 
as they break easily. When buying them 
ask for a fresh box, then warm them 
slightly and cut them while soft and 
warm. Our housekeepers could attempt 
these with a fair promise of success and 
they are a particularly attractive addi- 
tion to the 5 o’clock tea. 


A Cooking School Dinner 


A dinner recently cooked at the New 
England School of Cookery included sev- 
eral nutritious and inexpensive dishes 
which might enter into the everyday 
menus of plain family living. The menu 
consisted of mutton cutlets a la Main- 


tenon, with espagnole sauce, maitre 
@hotel potatoes, stuffed tomatoes, string 
bean salad and lemon pie. 
Mutton Cutlets a la Maintenon 

Wipe six Frenched lamb chops cut 
one and one-half inches thick. Split 
the meat on them in halves, cutting 
clear to the bone. Cook together till 
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delicately browned one tablespoon of 
onion and one and a half tablespoons of 
butter; remove the onion, add half a 
cup of chopped mushrooms, and cook 
five minutes; then add two tablespoons 
of flour, three tablespoons of brown stock, 
one teaspoon of chopped parsley, and 
seasoning of salt and cayenne. Spread 
this mixture between the chops, press 
them lightly together, wrap in buttered 
paper cases and broil over a clear fire, 
moving constantly, for ten minutes. 
Serve with espagnole sauce. 

The espagnole sauce is merely a well- 
seasoned brown sauce. Put four table- 
spoons of butter into a spider, and in 
it brown crisply one slice of carrot, one 
slice of onion, a bit of bay leaf, a sprig 
of thyme, a sprig of parsley and six 
peppercorns. Add five tablespoons of 
flour, and when well browned add gradu- 
ally one pint of brown stock, beating to 
a creamy smoothness with a wire whisk. 
Strain and season with salt and pepper, 
pouring it around the cutlets placed on 
a platter. 

Maitre d’'Ilotel Potatoes 

This is an excellent method for using 
up the tiny potatoes which gather in 
the bottom of a barrel. Wash them, 
pare in as round balls as possible, and 
lay them in cold water to soak for fifteen 
minutes. Afterward put into boiling 
salted water and cook till soft. Drain 
perfectly dry and over them pour maitre 
WVhotel butter made according to this 
recipe: 

Cream three tablespoons of butter, add 
one teaspoon of lemon juice, half a tea- 
spoon of salt, a dash of pepper and half 
a tablespoon of finely chopped parsley. 
Just before sending to the table sprinkle 
with chopped parsley. 

Stuffed Tomatoes 

make a savory dish which is nice as 
an entree or for tea or luncheon. Wipe 
large, perfect tomatoes and remove a 
thin slice from the stem end of each 
one. Take out the seeds and pulp, leav- 
ing enough, however, of the meat of 
the tomato to form good shells. Sprinkle 
each one inside with salt and invert in 
a sieve, letting them stand for half an 
hour to drain out the juice. Chop the 
pulp, add cracker crumbs enough to 
make it of a forcemeat consistency, sea- 
son with salt, pepper and a few drops 
of onion juice, then fill the tomato shells, 
set them in a pie plate, sprinkle with 
finely-sifted buttered bread crumbs and 
bake twenty minutes in a hot oven. 

The salad may be made from canned 
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string beans, which have been drained 
and well chilled. Cut them into short 
lengths, sprinkle with finely-cut chives 
and marinate with French dressing. 
Pile in the center of a salad dish and 
arrange about the base thin slices of 
radishes overlapping one another. Gar- 
nish the top of the salad with a radish 
cut to look like a tulip. Begin at the 
root end of the radish, cutting the skin 
in fine points half way down and sepa- 
rating them from the white insides. 
Drop the radishes as soon as cut into 
ice water, when the skin will curl out, 
making it look like petals of a crimsen 
tulip. 

A very good, plain lemon pie may be 
made from the following recipe for a 
filling: 

Mix three tablespoons of cornstarch, 
three-quarters of a cup of sugar, and 
over it pour one cup of boiling water, 
stirring it constantly. Cook for two 
minutes, add one teaspoon of butter, the 
yolks of two eggs well beaten, three 
tablespoons of lemon juice and the grated 
rind of one lemon. Beat thoroughly 
with a cream whip till perfectly smooth, 
cool, then pour into a deep pic plate 
lined with paste. Bake till the paste 
rim is delicately browned. Cool the pie 
slightly, then cover with a meringue 
made from the whites of two eggs, two 
tablespoons of powdered sugar and half 
a tablespoon of lemon juice, beaten to- 
gether till quite stiff. Forced <hrough 
a pastry tube the meringue gives an 
artistic finish to the pie. Set in a cool 
oven to brown very delicately. Chill 
thoroughly before bringing to the table. 


Half a Dozen Apple Pies 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Royal Apple Pie 
Line a deep pie plate with pastry. 
Core, pare and quarter some small, g 


cooking apples. Put a row around the 
edge of the plate and work toward the 
center until the pastry: is covered. Mix 
from a half to a cup of sugar (accord- 
ing to the acidity of the apples), a 
rounding tablespoon of flour and a salt- 
spoon of cinnamon and sprinkle over the 
fruit, then pour in sufficient rich, sweet 
cream to cover and bake ia a moderate 
oven until the apples are tender. This 
is simple and delicious. 


Grated Apple Pie 

Line a deep pie plate with rich pastry, 
brush with white of egg and stand aside 
to chill while making the filling. Pare, 
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core and grate four medium sized apples 
and sweeten to taste. Beat an egg with 
a tablespoon of sugar and half a cup of 
milk; add the apples and lemon or 
vanilla to flavor. If desired, half a cup 
of currants, raisins or almonds may also 
be added. Turn into the pastry shell 
and bake in a moderate oven. 
Apple and Cocoanut Pie 

Line a deep pie plate with pastry. 
Pare and grate some apples, sweeten and 
flavor to taste, using a bit of cinnamon 
and either lemon juice or vanilla. Sprin- 
kle the pastry generously with some 
shredded cocoanut, cover with the apple 
mixture and bake. When almost done 
sprinkle with cocoanut and do not leave 
in the oven long enough to brown. 
Fairy Apple Pie 

Core and quarter without paring, four 
large, tart apples, steam over hot water 
until tender, rub through a_ sieve, 
sweeten to taste and chill. Beat the 
whites of three eggs until stiff and dry, 
add the apples, flavor to taste and beat 
again. Turn into a half-baked pastry 
shell and finish baking in a moderate 
oven. Serve hot with cream and sugar 
or whipped cream. 
Marlborough Pie 

Pare and stew some tart, juicy apples 
until tender, then rub through a sieve. 
To a cup of the hot mixture add a table- 
spoon of butter and a cup of sugar and 
stir until thoroughly blended; then add 
in succession the grated rind and juice 
of half a lemon, the yolks of two eggs 
beaten with half a cup of cream and, if 
desired, a third of a cup of wine. Line 
a deep pie plate with pastry, brush 
with white of egg and sprinkle with a 
third of a cup each of raisins and 
chopped nuts (either English walnuts or 
almonds). Pour in the apple mixture 
and bake in a moderate oven. Cover 
with a meringue. Brown in a very slow 
oven. 
Porcupine Pie 

Cut six or eight apples into halves, core 
and pare them. To a cup of sugar add 
half a cup of water and two slices of 
lemon. When boiling well add the apples, 
and cook slowly, lifting out each piece as 
soon as tender. To the syrup remaining 
add half a cup of raisins and cook until 
it jellies in the spoon. Have ready a 
baked shell of pastry, arrange the apples, 
rounded side up, on the pastry and 
pour around the syrup. Cut blanched 
almonds into thin matchlike strips and 
stick closely together into the apples. 
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In Triple Role—II 


By Mrs Paedagogue 


NEXT, THE BANQUET SCENE 

The discussion of dinner at night 
deserves a paragraph of its own. It 
takes more planning than all the rest. 
But I make ready a good part of the 
meal between 12 and 1 o’clock—get 
everything ready to cook and usually 
make my dessert. Many dishes can be 
prepared for the oven then, such as mac- 
aroni au gratin, Delmonico potatoes and 
baked puddings. Potatoes and turnips 
can be made ready for the kettle and 
tinned vegetables opened. With what 
is done before luncheon, the cook can 
have plenty of time to get an ordinary 
dinner if she does not go into the kitchen 
until 5.30. My stove is an old coal 
range, and it has seemed to me more 
convenient to keep a coal fire all the 
time, except in the summer months. 
Surely nothing can be slower than an 
old coal fire. But my mother taught 
me a secret which has brought more 
peace to this housekeeper than all that 
she has read in the books. To revive a 
coal fire, I tip the grate down an inch, 
just enough so that I can get my poker 
in and scrape the ashes off the top of 
the grate. Then I turn the grate back, 
giving it a little shake to bring the coal 
down; the air reaches the coals, and the 
fire comes up at once. If the cook is 
going to boil potatoes or any vegetable 
except a few of whose flavor one is 
very careful, she puts on two kettles of 
water to heat. When the water boils, 
she pours one kettle full over her veg- 
etable, lets it stand a minute, then puts 
the vegetable into the other kettle and 
the boiling is not checked; there is no 
weary waiting for the kettle to boil. If 
potatoes are to be baked, she lays them 
on top of the stove, in the very hottest 
part, until they are warmed through; she 
turns them once. They bake very quickly 
after this preparation. If meat is to be 
broiled, as usually it is in a family of 
two, the cook plans to give that her 
undivided attention the last few minutes 
before dinner is served—she puts a 
sprinkling of coals on the fire in time to 
have them glowing now. 

Cream soups, which need to be freshly 
made, appear at luncheon with us. The 
other soups can be made ready in the 
morning, needing nothing at the last 
moment but to be heated and tasted. A 
stewed or braised dish of meat has been 
simmering all the afternoon and is ready 
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to serve at once. Roasts, I must con- 
fess, are not so simple. I plan to do 
them on afternoons when I am going to 
be at home, though sometimes my plans 
miscarry. Once upon a time there was 
a duck who waited three days to be 
roasted, for there were four of us who 
had just fallen under the spell of 
“bridge,” and I was invited out day after 
day. But finally the cue came for the 
duck’s appearance and he seemed all the 
better for the waiting. 

Usually when we have a roast, we have 
someone to help us eat it, and I am “in” 
that afternoon. Of course callers often 
interfere with things being just as I 
would have them; but in general they 
have spoiled few dinners for us. There 
aie a few grande dames whose flattering 
presence is worth more than a dinner; 
but most of my callers are my friends, 
before whom I make no pretenses. If 
necessary, I pass them a copy of the 
latest magazine and excuse myself a 
moment. Of course this absentee cook- 
ery is not compatible with basting a 
roast every ten minutes, but I seldom 
do that, anyway. My roast of beef is 
always self-basting, by the little slice of 
fat that the butcher puts on the top of 
it. In case of great attractions, dinner 
is sometimes served at noon. 

I admit that there are some meats and 
some vegetables too good to do without 
that require hours of cooking, but most 
of those can be done the morning before 
or can be left to do themselves with a 
slow fire. In general, then, the average 
dinner can be put upon the table in 
or lists of dishes; they would include 
forty-five minutes. I do not give menus 
everything we commonly serve. : 

In setting my table for any meal, I 
save myself many steps by a serving tray, 
hotel size. I set it upon my kitchen 
table, just outside my pantry door, until 
I have assembled upon it all the cold 
dishes, the bread, butter, milk, ete, that 
are to go upon the table. Then they are 
all carried in at one trip, and after the 
meal, are brought back in the same way. 

Perhaps here is as good a place as any 
to suggest serving fish Thursday night. 
In most of the inland towns, the greater 
part of the fish is brought in Thursday 
afternoon, and so is a little better for 
Thursday’s dinner than for Friday’s. It 
is unsatisfactory either time to those 
who have lived by the sea; but if we are 
going to cook it, it pays to find out when 
it arrives and to serve it as soon as pos- 
sible. 


In serving dinners for two, little indi- 
vidual bakers are convenient; mine are 
genuine scallop shells. A very few 
oysters or a tablespoon of cold fish 
furnishes the basis of an appetizing first 
course or an attractive entree. Two 
tablespoons of cold peas with as much 
cream sauce makes a brave appearance 
in two croustades. As often as my cook 
makes a cake, she bakes two or three 
cupeakes, and these, steamed and served 
with a hot butter sauce, are always a 
welcome dessert. There is fun, you see, 
as well as perplexities, in catering for 
two. Next time I will tell you of some 


of my “specialties.” 


The Ethics of Marketing 
By Julia Ditto Young 


That there should or could possibly 
be any duty attached to the process of 
marketing save the simple and obvious 
duty of getting the most for one’s 
money, will be to many women a new 
idea. Thrifty mothers and clever writ- 
ers have impressed upon us that we 
must “capture a good dinner whenever 
we go out,” and that is all there is to it. 
But is not this a narrow view, a selfish 
procedure? Would it not, steadily pur- 
sued day by day through a housekeeper’s 
lifetime, make her an extremely zrasp- 
ing and unjust individual? Admitting 
that it is most essential to maintain a 
high standard of excellence, and that our 
constant demands for the biggest berries 
and the reddest tomatoes keep the 
grocers alert in purchasing, the garden- 
ers earnest in cultivating the choicest 
varieties, yet we must not forget that 
the supply of these natural products is 
limited by natural causes. 

All white cloth, all soap, all manufac- 
tured articles of a given brand, are of 
like quality, but in animal and vegetable 
tissues there is no such uniformity. All 
lettuce is not equally crisp, all beef is 
not equally tender, all lemons are not 
equally large. Now, training, instinct 
and interest alike prompt us to secure 
for ourselves the very finest specimens 
obtainable; but let us occasionally con- 
sider the difficulties of the purveyor and 
the rights of our neighbors. 

The grocer has bought what the trees 
and fields produced, taking the goods 
by and large, “fancy” and “ordinary,” 
and the logical course would be to sell 
in the same ratio, maintaining the aver- 
age of the different grades. But the 
“early birds” select with such greedy 
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skill that all later comers must be put 
off with inferior goods; nor can the 
vender charge less, at the risk of being 
told next day that he has two prices. 

The writer has seen a well-to-do man 
carry into a store a wooden ring with 
which to measure eggs, rejecting all that 
would pass through it; has heard a house- 
wife say to the order clerk, “Our cut of 
the steak, mind you—if you ever once 
send anything but the very best you will 
lose our trade!”—and has seen a woman 
nearly husk half a dozen ears of corn 
and then fling them down to get drier 
and tougher every moment. It puts a 
mild-mannered marketer out of conceit 
with a dinner of herbs to see the appe- 
tizing green display pawed over (un- 
pleasant expression, but the usual and 
exact one) by a notable and audacious 
caterer; and really the proprietor of 
the shop would sometimes be justified 
in saying firmly, “Madam, if you paw, 
you pay!” 

“Man shall not live by bread alone”— 
let us have also a little forbearance and 
gentleness in our daily diet. 

Grocers are human, and not without 
a sense of justice and gratitude: they 
see to it that occasionally some tidbits 
escape the claws of the wolfish customer 
and find their way to the table of the 
intelligent and reasonable patron; and 
= perhaps the balance is adjusted, after 
ail. 


A “Pick-mMe-up” for the housekeeper 
who is worn out with the trials of keep- 
ing house, is made by placing five new- 
laid eggs in an earthen or porcelain 
basin, without breaking the shells, and 
pouring over them the strained juice of 
six large lemons; let them stand for 
forty-eight hours, at the end of twenty- 
four, turning them over with a wire 
whisk. At the end of two days, the egg- 
shells should be entirely dissolved in the 
lemon juice, and any skin that remains 
should be carefully removed with a wire 
skimmer. Into the egg mixture stir 
half a pound of honey, one gill of cream, 
and one gill of rum, adding the cream 
to the honey before stirring it into the 
ege. Beat all together thoroughly with 
a wire whisk and then bottle like any 
other tonic. Take one wineglass full of 
the egg wine before breakfast every 
morning, and at night if it seems neces- 
sary. Mary Taylor Ross. 


Try adding chopped dates to the morn- 
cereal. 
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Lessons from a French Chef—II 


Under the Auspices of l’Hygiene au Foyer, 
Paris 
By Gertrude Sherman Trowbridge 
[Lesson I appeared in the October issue, 1903] 


Tarteleties Bagration are savory little 
patties to be used as an hors doeuvre. 
They require, first, pastry for filling 
small patty pans, and the proportions 
here given will fill eight shallow tins 
about two inches in diameter: 

Two and one-half ounces of butter, 
four and one-half ounces of sifted flour, 
a pinch of salt and a Madeira glass of 
water. The flour, with the salt, is put 
out in ring shape on a slab with the 
butter in the center, and they are mixed 
together with the fingers, little by little, 
while the water also is gradually worked 
in. After that mixing, the dough is 
rubbed out with the hard part of the 
hand until everywhere alike in con- 
sistency. It is then ready to be rolled 
out in a sheet as thick as a silver dollar. 
From that, with a scalloped cutter, discs 
are cut large enough to line the tins, 
and they are molded to the pans by 
means of a ball of the pastry held in 
the fingers; in this way no finger marks 
mar the smoothness. The scalloped 
edges of the dises are left to extend a 
little above the edges. That the shells 
may keep their shape, it is necessary to 
prick the bottom of them with a fork 
and then to line each with tissue paper, 
into which enough raw rice is poured 
to fill the pans. The paper prevents the 
rice from sticking. 

The filling requires these ingredients: 
Three tablespoons of steamed oysters. 
clams or mussels, cut small, the minced 
white of a hard cooked egg, one-fourth 
teaspoon of chopped parsley, two ancho- 
vies which have been freshened in water, 
scraped and cut into dice. 

The mayonnaise with which the con- 
tents are put together differs slightly 
in recipe from the American mayonnaise 
as it requires no mustard, and the chef 
recommends that vinegar be added be- 
fore oil. These are the ingredients: 
Two egg yolks, a saltspoon of salt, white 
pepper, one tablespoon of vinegar, four 
tablespoons of oil. Everything, except- 
ing the oil, is added to the eggs as soon 
as they have been stirred a little. Then, 
still stirring briskly, the oil is added, a 
little at a time at first, then more freely. 
It is made in about two minutes. 
little of it is used in holding together 
the patty contents and the rest is dropped 
from a spoon to cover the tops thickly 
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so that the fish is hidden. To make the 
coating smooth, the pans are shaken from 
side to side a little. ‘The yolk of the 
hard cooked egg is put through a sieve 
to garnish the top and a dot of parsley 
is added also. 
Bavarois Figaro 

Put on to heat one-third of a pint of 
milk. Beat together the yolks of three 
eggs with three ounces of sugar and 
pour the hot milk upon them gradually. 
Put all back into the pan and stir over 
the fire until just boiling. Remove from 
the fire and add one-third of a box of 
gelatine which has been softened in cold 
water. Stir well, and when the gelatine 
is dissolved, flavor with vanilla and pour 
through a fine sieve. Divide the mixture 
into two parts, adding to one, while 
warm, a heaping teaspoon of powdered 
cocoa. Stir into each part one-quarter 
of a pint of whipped cream and put aside 
to cool slightly. Pack a small mold in 
powdered ice and fi]l it with four alter- 
nate layers of the two colors, allowing 
one to cool before another is put in. If 
the creams cool too quickly to pour easily 
they may be made less solid by being 
placed in a warm place for a short time. 
(The mold used by the chef was about 
four inches high and five inches in diam- 
eter.) There was about a tablespoon left 
over, which, with characteristic economy, 
was used to fill a wee scalloped tin dish, 
and the contents were added to crown 
the larger cream. To remove the cream, 
the mold was placed in warm water 
for a moment and the contents slid out 
easily. 
Mocha 

This is a layer cake which is delicious 
end everywhere in demand. The cream 
for frosting and filling is very rich and 
will keep a long time; it is often used 
on small cakes also. The French object 
to using separate tins for cake layers, 
claiming that, made in that way, there 
are too many crusts. Instead, they bake 
one deep cake, and with a long, sharp, 
thin knife, slice it into layers. That cer- 
tainly makes a more tender cake, and, 
the layers being absolutely even, are 
more easily spread. 
The Cake 

Whip together until light three egg 
yolks and three ounces of sugar with a lit- 
tle vanilla. Beat three egg whites very stiff 
and add part of them with five ounces 
of flour to the yolks and sugar; mix 
well, and then put in the rest of the 
whites. By degrees, pour in two and 
one-half ounces of melted butter, and 
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mix it lightly in. Butter and flour a 
deep round cake mold and put the mix- 
ture in. Bake in a moderate oven about 
forty minutes, and, when a knife blade 
ean be drawn from it dry, it is done. 
Cover it with paper if it browns too 
quickly. It will rise about one-third. 
The Cream 

Bring to a boil one-half pint of milk 
and pour a little of it upon a mixture 
of two egg yolks and one and one-half 
ounces of sugar, whipping well, then add 
the rest of the milk and a large cup of 
very strong Mocha coffee. Put it on the 
fire and stir constantly until it boils. 
Remove it and stir until it is half cool. 
Then strain and add seven ounces of 
fresh butter in small pieces. Turn with 
a whip until well melted and mixed in. 

When the cake is cool, cut it in layers 
and spread between the layers and on 
the outside with the coffee cream which 
has been thickened in cooling. Cover 
it with strips of browned almonds or 
with large grains of sugar; the former 
is preferable. 


Helen’s Kitchen 


The prospective bride, whom we, as a 
family, spend most of our time think- 
ing about and planning for just now, 
came the other morning very soberly 
into the kitchen, where her mother and 
aunt were discussing household plans. 
She went over to the cabinets where 
cooking dishes and utensils are kept 
and gravely took down first a double 
boiler, then a large spoon, and placed 
them on the table. Then she stood a 
moment as if perplexed, and finally 
said: “I believe we'll have grapes. 
They'll need washing,” and took down 
a eolander and set it with the other 
things. Next came saucepan, a 
toaster, a broad bladed knife and a 
muffin pan. The last article seemed to 
be an inspiration, for after looking at 
it a moment, she quickly took from the 
shelves a mixing bowl, a tin measuring 
cup, a large spoon and another knife. 
By the time the coffee pot had joined 
the array, our curiosity was thoroughly 
aroused and we had given up our con- 
versation to watch proceedings. 

“Helen, what are you trying to do?” 
asked her mother. 

With a bit of a smile Helen said: “It’s 
such fun! If it will only work well! 
I was upstairs trying to make out a 
list of kitchen things that I should want 
and I thought I’d just come down and 
make it from mother’s supply, but of 
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course, mother has lots of things, some 
of them very expensive ones, which she 
has accumulated in thirty years’ house- 
keeping, that. I don’t need to buy with 
just Ted and me to look out for.” 

Mother smiled at this. “No com- 
pany, Helen? Always dishes just for 
two ¢” 

Auntie said, “Never mind, Sarah, 
we'll go over between meals or else take 
a lunch?’ 

Helen protested: “No, no! Let me 
tell you the plan. I am going to think 
of, perhaps, half a dozen breakfasts, 
such as Ted and I like, and see exactly 
what dishes I should want. The same 
way with luncheons and dinners. Then 
—now listen—I’m going through my list 
and wherever larger cooking dishes 
would be needed in case of guests, one, 
two or half a dozen, I shall add these.” 

“It’s a good scheme, I think, dear, but 
don’t forget the baking days, special 
desserts and so forth.” 

“T should say not. Why, we shall 
have special desserts every day. Now 
for more breakfasts. For this one,” 
pointing to the table, “we’re going to 
have grapes, cereal, eggs on _ toast, 
muffins and coffee. To-morrow—baked 
apples,’—a deep granite ware baking 
pan came down here and the apple 
corer was brought out, together with a 
spoon and a vegetable knife—“cereal 
again, chops’—a saute pan appeared 
from the lower closet and a pointed 
French knife was laid on the table— 
“baked potatoes.” A vegetable brush 
from the drawer by the sink completed 
the supply of utensils for the next 
breakfast. 

Helen worked on until her table was 
well filled with breakfast dishes, and 
when it came to “getting luncheons” 
she found that only a few dishes need 
be added. Dinners demanded a greater 
variety, but soon she had them in brave 
array and felt ready to make her list. 
Her younger sister came in just here 
and suggested that instead of taking so 
much bother she might have made a list 
directly from the shelves. But Helen 
insisted that seeing them down there all 
ready to work with helped her to feel 
the need of any utensil which might be 
missing. 

Baking day considerations included 
dishes for mixing and baking bread, 
cakes, pastry and a few other things. 
The chance combination of a group con- 
sisting of pie plates and rolling pin and 
board made Helen quite thoughtful. 
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“Ted’s so fond of pie. Well, the last 
ones weren’t a fair sample of what I 
shall do in my own kitchen.” And the 
suggestive little group received an extra 
pat of approbation. 

Altogether, she had a delightfully 
good time, for even pots and kettles are 
sources of delight in this connection. 
And when she had planned “a day’s 
work” on regular lines and “a week’s 
work” to take up all weekly duties, such 
as sweeping, ironing and so forth, she 
made a list, in which she, at least, has 
unlimited faith. 

We might give at length this list of 
utensils, but as every new kitchen will 
be sure to be well supplied with the 
essentials in the shape of kettles and 
pans, we will omit them. However, to 
some prospective homemaker who is not 
so fortunate as our Helen in having 
access to the mother’s well-filled closets, 


‘a few suggestions may be welcome. 


Helen was especially particular to 
have measuring cups marked off both 
in quarters and thirds. That saved 
having two sets. Then she is going to 
have six earthen custard cups, for their 
manifold uses, not only for custards and 
individual sealloped dishes, but for pop- 
overs, for jelly molds and many another 
role of usefulness. A wooden mixing 
spoon she chose because of its value in 
making preserves or any acid sauce 
from fruit. A luxury Helen called it 
when she decided to buy a cake cooler, 
one of the wire frames on which to set 
cakes or bread when they come from the 
oven. But on this point mother quite 
disagreed with her. “A necessity, my 
dear,” she said, “to any self-respecting 
kitchen, but Helen, a melon mold?’ 

“Please don’t mention that, mamma,” 
rather guiltily. “I know I never can 
keep house without it. It just makes 
a dessert all of its own pretty self.” 

For brown bread tins, the new kitchen 
is to have, as a matter of convenience, 
two small ones instead of one large mold. 
These can be more quickly steamed, 
and one will serve the usual family of 
two with less surplus, while the two will 
provide for company. 

While Helen chooses these special 
fitttings for her kitchen, other brides 
will probably find that there are differ- 
ent ones which they will substitute. But 
the doing it “all herself” will bring 
pleasure and usually success for the 
new kitchen. The cost of these things, 
by the way, will range from fifteen to 
eighteen dollars, according to locality. 
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Part Il1—The Things Margaret 
Made for Luncheon 
or Supper 
CHAPTER Il 


Broiled Sardines 

These were not really broiled at all, 
but that was what they were called in 
Margaret’s cook book. One box of large 
sardines, four slices of toast. Drain off 
the oil from the little fishes and put them 
on brown paper in the oven till they are 
very hot. Trim the crust off the toast 
and cut it into strips a little larger than 
the sardines, and lay one sardine on each 
strip. Sprinkle with lemon juice and 
with a little chopped parsley and put on 
a long narrow platter with slices of 
lemon and sprigs of parsley all around. 
Cheese Fondu 

This was a cooking school recipe 
which the Pretty Aunt put into Mar- 
garet’s book because it was easy and 
very nice: One cup of fresh, soft, white 
bread crumbs, two cups grated cheese, 
one cup of milk, one piece of soda the 
size of a pea, two eggs, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, one pinch red pepper, 
one teaspoon of butter. Put the but- 
ter in a double boiler to melt, while 
you beat the eggs without separating 
them. Let these stand while you stir 
everything else into the melted butter, 
beginning with the milk. Cook for 
five minutes, stirring all the time, and 
then put in the eggs and cook three 
minutes more. Have six large crackers 
in the oven on a hot platter and pour the 
fondu over. Send at once to the table 
and have the fondu eaten very hot. 
Sometimes use squares of hot buttered 
toast in place of the crackers. 
Scalloped Cheese 

Six slices of bread, three-fourths of a 
pound of cheese, two eggs, one tablespoon 
of butter, one cup of cream, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one-half teaspoon of 
dry mustard, one-fourth teaspoon pa- 
prika. Butter the bread (not with the 
butter in the recipe) and cut it into 
strips and line the bottom and sides of 
a baking dish with them. Beat the eggs 
very light and mix with the grated 
cheese, the butter, just melted, then 
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the seasoning and the cream. 
Put in the dish carefully 
and bake just half an hour 
in a hot oven and serve at 
once. 
Veal Loaf 

This Margaret made one day for the 
next so that it could be served cold 
in thin slices, and sometimes she made 
it for a pienic: One and one-half 
pounds of veal and two strips of salt 
pork chopped together. One-half cup 
bread crumbs, one egg, one-half tea- 
spoon grated nutmeg, one-half teaspoon 
black pepper, one and one-half teaspoons 
salt. Have the butcher chop the veal 
and pork for you, because it must be in 
tiny, even pieces. Beat the egg without 
separating, and mix everything together 
very thoroughly. Press it in a bread 
pan and put it in the oven to bake three 
hours. Put a tablespoon of butter into 
a cup of hot water and keep it on the 
back of the stove, and cvery half hour 
pour a spoonful of this over the loaf, 
basting it, as it is called. After it has 
baked two hours stand the pan in a 
larger pan filled with hot water, and put 
a thick piece of paper over the top to 
keep it from browning too fast. If the 
oven is very hot do not cook it more than 
two hours and a half, and put the pan 
in water at the end of the first hour. 
This loaf may also be made of chopped 
beef, and either of the two may be served 
hot for a dinner dish, with tomato sauce. 

Besides these things Margaret made 
some of the things for luncheon which 
she had learned to make for breakfast, 
such as frizzled beef, and omelets, and 
baked eggs, and birds’ nests. And be- 
sides these meat and egg dishes she pre- 
pared some vegetables for luncheon or 
supper, such as 
Baked Tomatoes 

Six large tomatoes, one cup bread 
erumbs, one-half teaspoon salt, one 
tablespoon butter, one slice of onion. 
Put the butter in a hot frying pan and 
when it bubbles put in the bread crumbs, 
the salt and onion and a dusting of 
pepper, and stir till the crumbs are rather 
brown and the onion is all cooked; then 
take the onion out and throw that away. 
Wipe the tomatoes with a clean wet 
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cloih and cut out the stem and make a 
round hole in the middle. Fill this with 
crumbs, letting them stand up well on 
top; put them in a baking dish and put 
this in a hot oven for half an hour, or 
till the skins are wrinkled and the toma- 
toes soft. Baste every ten minutes with 
a spoonful of hot water and butter as 
you did the veal loaf. Serve in the bak- 
ing dish, or put on small plates; pour 
the gravy from the dish over, and sur- 
round with parsley. 

Stuffed Potatoes. 

Wash and scrub six large potatoes and 
bake in a hot oven till they are soft. Cut 
off one end from each one and scoop out 
the inside with a teaspoon, holding the 
potato with a towel. Beat and mix well 
with a tablespoon of cream and haif a 
teaspoon of butter and as much salt. 
Put the potato back inside the shells and 
stand them side by side, close together 
in a pan and brown the tops in the oven. 


Potato Farct 

Wash, scrub and then wipe dry six 
large potatoes. Cut them in halves, 
lengthwise, and scoop out the centers 
till you have a cup with thick walls. It 
is best to use a vegetable scoop for this, 
if you have one. Chop very fine any 
cold meat till you have a large half pint. 
Wet it with a tablespoon of melted but- 
ter and fill the potatoes, heaping the 
meat in the middle. Bake in a hot oven 
half an hour, or till the potatoes are 
done. Arrange on a hot platter and pour 
over them, a teaspoon to each potato, a 
tablespoon of boiling water mixed with 
a teaspoon of melted butter, two salt- 
spoons of salt and a very little pepper. 
If the potatoes are very large you will 
need a pint of meat instead of half a 
pint. 
Potato Surprise 

One pint of chopped meat, two cups 
mashed potato, whites of two eggs, one 
teaspoon melted butter, one teaspoon 
chopped parsley, one slice of onion, one- 
half teaspoon salt, a little pepper. Heat 
the potato, and mix a half cup of hot 
milk with it, beating well. Heat the 
meat, and stir in the butter, parsley and 
onion, chopped fine, and the salt and 
pepper. Beat the whites of the eggs 
very stiff. Then quickly pile the meat 
on a hot platter—a round cne is best— 
into a pyramid shape, and cover it with 
the potato. Make this into a nice pile 
like a mountain with a pointed top. 
Then cover it all with the egg and put 
in a hot oven and brown it nicely, and 
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send to the table with some sprigs of 
parsley around it. 
Potato Omelet 

One cup cold mashed potato, one- 
fourth cup milk, one tablespoon minced 
parsley, two eggs, one-half teaspoon 
salt, a little pepper. Beat the eggs to- 
gether, very light. Heat the potato 
with the milk, parsley and seasoning. 
Add the eggs and beat all together till 
very light. Have a very hot frying pan 
ready and put in a tablespoon of butter. 
Shake it till it covers all the bottom 
of the pan and then put in the omelet 
and spread it evenly over the pan. Cook 
till brown on the bottom, and be very 
careful not to let it burn in the middle. 
Put a knife under it every few minutes. 
Then begin at one side and roll it as 
you would an omelet, or fold it over 
onee. Serve on a hot platter with 
parsley. 
Scalloped Potatoes and Eggs 

Two and one-half cups of sliced cold 
boiled potatoes, three hard cooked eggs, 
sliced, one cup white sauce, two tea- 
spoons salt, one-half cup bread crumbs, 
two tablespoons grated cheese, one salt- 
spoon paprika. Butter a baking dish 
and put in a layer of the very thin slices 
of potato. Sprinkle with salt and add 
a layer of the egg slices, and cover with 
white sauce, and so on till the dish is 
full. Mix the crumbs with the cheese 
and paprika and put all over the top. 
Add bits of butter and brown in the 
oven. Sometimes Margaret took half a 
cup of cheese and put it in on each layer 
of eggs as well as on top. 


Tue CLeANsinc Power of pure wheat 
flour is not so widely appreciated as it 
should be. Delicate white woolen things, 
of many kinds, can be easily and quickly 
cleaned by a flour bath. White woolen 
shawls, nice wool head draperies, and 
even white furs and feathers can be 
freed of dust or grease in this way. 
Take a few handfuls of flour, put it in 
a basin and submerge the article that is 
to be cleaned. Rub and pat the wool 
for some minutes, being careful not to 
injure it by too vigorous handling. Now 
open the window and shake the flour out 
gently. Take a fresh handful of flour 
for a “rinse” and go through the same 
process for a moment. When shaken out 
after the rinse you will be delighted with 
the results—Mary D. 


Aut tHe like a dessert of 
cornstarch pudding with caramel sauce. 
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Planned to Meet the 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Menus for March 


Need of the Average 


Housewife in Point of Economy, 
Variety and Palatableness 
By Louise Worthen 


Tuespay, Marcu 1 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Oranges 
Bacon and eggs 
Oatmeal muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped rice with 

cheese 
Toasted muffins Olives 
Orange cake 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Chicken pie 
Boiled potatoes 
Peas Celery salad 
Baked apple dumplings 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Marcu 2 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Minced chicken on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Whole wheat bread 
Pickles 
Baked apples 
Dinner 
Chicken and celery soup 
loa 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Potato salad 
Tapioca cream 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Marcu 3 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Hominy cakes 
Baked eggs 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
Finger rolls 
Celery relish 
Cherry preserves 
Dinner 
Barley soup 
Roast lamb with mint 
sauce 
Potato au gratin 
urnips 
Peas and lettuce salad 
Baked rice pudding 
Coffee 


Fripay, Marcu 4 
Breakfast 
Figs 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed Lima beans on 
toast 
Graham bread 
Apple jelly Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of turnip soup 
Baked stuffed haddock 
Riced potato 
Asparagus tips on toast 
Dressed lettuce 
Fruit custard 


Coffee 


Saturpay, MarcH 5§ 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Sausages cooked in the 


oven 
Baked potatoes 
Popovers Coff: 
Luncheon 
Baked beans Brown bread 
Chili sauce 
Lemon jelly 
Sponge cake 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Lamb croquettes with 
tomato sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
String beans 
Apple and cress salad 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 


Sunpay, Marcu 6 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 

Fish balls Brown bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Potato soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Scalloped potatoes 
Baked squash 
Radish salad 
Raspberry Bavarian 
cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Tomatoes and eggs on 
the chafing-dish 
Graham toast Olives 
Sponge cake 


Monpay, Marcu 7 
Breakfast 
Canned pears 
Cereal with cream 
Chopped beef on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cla.a_ chowder 
Crisped crackers 

ickles 
Lemon pie 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Hamburg steak with 
olive sauce 
Potatoes 
Scalloped onions 
Dressed lettuce 
Maple custard 
Coffee 


Tuespay, Marcu 8 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Dried beef with scram- 
bled eggs 
Toasted brown bread 
offee 
Luncheon 
Salmon bisque soup 
Rusks lives 
Macaroons 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Baked ham 
Browned potatoes 
Creamed asparagus 
Celery and apple salad 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 


ee 


WepbNeEspay, Marcu 9 
reakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 

Hashed brown potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 

Oyster stew 

Hot ham_ sandwiches 
Jlives 
Dinner 

Tomato canapes 
Stewed breast of lamb 
Rice croquettes Peas 

Dressed lettuce 
Coffee jelly with cream 


offee 
Tuurspay, Marcu 10 
Breakfast 
Canned raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet Corn cake 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped clams 
Toasted corn cake 
Celery pickle 
Cream puffs 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Lamb croquettes 
Mashed potato 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Dressed lettuce 
Cafe parfait Coffee 
Fripay, Marcu 11 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on _ toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lamb souffle 
Parker House rolls 
lives 
Blackberry jam 
inner 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Baked flounder 
Potato au gratin 
Spiced beets 
gg salad 
Steamed fig pudding 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Marcu 
Breakfast 
Figs 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 
Fried potatoes 
Oatmeal muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Mustard pickle 
Lemon jelly 
Dinner 
Oyster cocktails 
Corned beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Baked cabbage with 
tomato sauce 
Orange and banana salad 
Vafers Coffee 
Sunpay, Marcu 13 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Baked beans Toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Celery soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
Radishes 
Dressed lettuce 
Salted nuts 
Stuffed dates 
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Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 


Supper 
Lobster a la Newburg 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Macedoine jelly 
Sponge cake 
Monpay, Marcn 14 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Potato omelet 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked bean and tomato 


soup 
Croutons Pickles 
Sponge cake 
Dinner 
Creamed oysters in 
croustades 
Cold corned beef 
Mashed potato 
Succotash 
Nut and cheese salad 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Coffee 
Tuespay, Marcu 15 
Breakfast 
ananas 
Cereal with cream 
Corned beef hash 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked asparagus with 
cheese 
Baking powder biscuit 
lives 
Orange marmalade 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Meat loaf 
Escalloped potato 
Parsnip fritters 
Radish salad 
Creamed custard 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Marcu 16 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
Baked _ potatoes 
Flour muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Sliced meat loaf 
Hot rolls Potato chips 
Plum preserves 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Breaded lamb chops 
Potatoes 
Dandelion greens 
Dressed lettuce 
Prune pudding 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, Marcu 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Minced lamb or toast 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed eggs on toast 
Bread sticks 
Canned peaches 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Roast beef 
Browned potatoes 
Lima_ beans 
Dressed lettuce 
emon meringue pie 
offee 
Fripay, Marcu 18 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Potato cakes 
Corn muffins Coffee 
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Lunchecn 
Macaroni and cheese 
Whole wheat bread 

Apricot sauce 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 

Baked halibut with eg 

sauce 

Riced potato 

Spinach Beet salad 

Stewed figs with 
whipped cream 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Marcu 19 | 

Breakfast 
Canned pears 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Fried hominy 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked peas 
Raised muffins Jelly 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Spinach soup 
Cold roast beef 
Potato croquettes 
Egg plant, sauted 
Vegetable salad 
Banana meringue 
Coffee 
Sunpay, Marcu 20 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Fried scallops 
Brown bread Coffee 
Dinner 
Sliced tomatoes 
Fried chicken with 
tartar sauce 
Rice croquettes 
Baked squash 
Celery and apple salad 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 
Supper 
Tomatoes and eggs on 
the chafing-dish 
Toasted brown bread 
Sliced pineapple 
Lady fingers 
Monpay, MarcH 21 
Breakfast 
Sliced pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Brown bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
Rusks Pickled celery 
Grape jelly sandwiches 
Dinner 
Celery relish 
Bianquette of chicken 
urnips 
Escalloped onions 
Dressed lettuce 
Cream pie 
Coffee 
Tvespay, Marcu 22 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet Corn bread 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Black bean soup 
Toasted corn cake 
Apple jelly Cocoa 
Dinner 
Oyster bisque 
Larded filet of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Turnips 
Dressed lettuce 


Wepnespay, Marcu 23 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 
Creamed dried beef 
Baked potatoes 
Cotfee 
Luncheon 
Salmon salad 
Parker House rolls 
Olives Cocoa 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Sliced filet of beef 
Potato croquettes 
Canned corn 
Cress salad 
Chocolate Bavarian 
cream 
Coffee 

Tururspay, Marcu 24 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 

Cereal with cream 
Beef and potato hash 
Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Toasted cheese sand- 
wiches 
Olives 
Dinner 
Broiled sardines on toast 
Fricassee of lamb 
Riced potatoes Peas 
Tomato salad 

Cocoanut custard 
Coffee 

Frirpay, March 25 

Breakfast 

Canned raspberries 

Cereal with cream 

Minced lamb with 

dropped eggs on 
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toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Crackers Pickles 
Hot gingerbread 
Dinner 
Tomato cream soup 
Boiled halibut with egg 
sauce 
Boiled potatoes Spinach 
Dressed lettuce 
Vanilla ice cream with 
hot maple sauce 
Coffee 
Saturpay, Marcu 26 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Liver and bacon 
Fried potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Halibut au gratin 
Rolls Olives 
Sponge cake 
Dinner 
Raw oysters 
Hamburg steak with 
olive sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Cauliflower, creamed 
Asparagus salad 
Baked Indian pudding 
with cream 
Coffee 


Sunpay, Marcu 27 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 

Meat and potato hash 


Baked rice pudding 
Coffee 


Coffee 


Oatmeal muffins 
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Dinner 
Sardine canapes 
Roast of lamb Beet salad 
Mashed potatoes Maple custard 

Tomatoes Coffee 
Dressed lettuce 

Jellied prunes with 


Escalloped potato 
Creamed onions 


WEeEpNEspAY, Marcu 30 


cream Breakfast 
Coffee Oranges 
= Supper Cereal with cream 
Cheese fondu on the Minced beef on toast 
chafing dish Coffee 
Toast Olives 


Spiced peaches Wafers 


Monpay, Marcu 28 Escalloped cheese 
Breakfast Rolls Cocoa 
Figs Dinner 
Cereal with cream White soup 
Omelet Potato cakes Chicken pie 


Flour muffins Coffee | Potato Baked squash 
Luncheon Celery 
Egg and potato salad Dressed lettuce 
Rolls Olives Snow pudding 
Nuts Coffee 
Dinner Tuurspay, Marcu 31 


Cauliflower soup 
Sliced lamb with tomato Breakfast 
sauce Canned apple 
Baked potatoes Cereal with cream 
Escalloped celery Minced chicken 


Dressed lettuce Baked potatoes 
Steamed fruit puddin; Coffee 
Coffee Luncheon 
Tvuespay, Marcu 29 Tomato bouillon 
Breakfast Rice and chicken 
Bananas croquettes 


Cereal with cream Lemon jelly 


Bacon cooked in the Dinner 
oven Broiled oysters 
Rye muffins Coffee Veal cutlets with 


tomato sauce 
Boiled potatoes 


Luncheon 
Cottage pie 
Ils 


Pickles Dandelion greens 
Cocoa Radishes 
Dinner Nut salad 
Cream of carrot soup Crackers and cheese 
Beefsteak, broiled Coffee 


Sweaters—When you buy a sweater 
purchase also a little yarn the same 
shade. When a hole comes, as it is sure 
to do, do not attempt to darn in the over- 
and-under stitch, as that will be un- 
sightly, the sweater itself being knitted. 
Instead, take the yarn and across the 
rent stitch long stitches close together 
just as if you were going to do the ordi- 
nary darning. Then, instead of drawing 
the threads over and under, begin at the 
top of the rent and chain stitch down 
the threads, taking up one or more ac- 
cording to the size of the yarn used. As 
the stitch in the darn is the same as that 
in the sweater, if the yarn matches the 
sweater, the darn will not be noticeable. 


Oxty recently I learned that butter 
rubbed on fruit, tea or coffee stains, 
whether on linen or cotton, then washed 
in quite hot water and bland soap, is a 
good detersive. In fact, it will remove 
almost any stain but ink. Sprinkle salt 
on a wine stain and pour boiling water 
through it until it is gone. Lorraine 
Lee. 
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Bureau of Information 


Answers Picked from Those Which We 
Send Free by Mail 
(Send for Information Blank] 


Boston Bakep Beans, Mrs A. N., may 
be made by the following recipe. Pick 
over one quart of pea beans the night 
before you wish to cook them and allow 
them to soak over night in cold water 
enough to cover. In the morning, drain, 
cover with fresh water and heat slowly. 
Cook until the skins will burst when a 
few are taken out and tested by blowing 
upon them. Drain off the water and 
throw it out of doors, as it has a very 
disagreeable odor. Scald the rind of a 
half-pound piece of clear fat salt pork 
and scrape carefully. Cut the rind with 
a sharp knife, making cuts one inch 
deep and one-half inch apart. Place the 
beans in the pot, bury the pork in the 
beans, leaving only the rind exposed. 
Mix one tablespoon of salt, one teaspoon 
of mustard, two tablespoons of molasses 
and a cup of boiling water. Pour the 
mixture over the beans, then add enough 
more boiling water to cover. Cover, 
place in the oven and bake for six or 
eight hours, adding water when needed. 
Remove the cover for the last hour’s 


baking. 

Tue Hair should be shampooed about 
once a month, Miss J., with good soap 
and a very little borax, thoroughly dis- 


solved in lukewarm water. <A_ good 
rinsing with clear water and a quick and 
eareful drying leaves the hair in good 
condition. When the hair drops out, it 
is a sign of something wrong with the 
sealp or roots of the hair. A simple 
treatment is to massage the scalp with 
the finger tips every night, rubbing 
round and round until there is a feeling 
of glow and warmth. One’s general 
health has much to do with the condition 
of skin and hair and often gives the sign 
that one is getting tired out or run down. 


To Prevent the large hollow in the 
graham bread which causes the slices to 
fall apart when cut, Miss F., knead the 
bread more thoroughly. A hard knead- 
ine is best for coarse breads. The bread 
cooked by steam may be allowed a shorter 
rising, as the lower temperature allows 
for more rising during the cooking 
process. 


Straw Mattinc—In answer to your 
question, Mrs B., we have this “Discov- 
ery” sent by J. C. D., Washington, D C, 
and tried and proven by her: For a 
straw matting, too much soiled to be 


cleansed by wiping with salt water, use 
two quarts of water, in which ten cents’ 
worth of oxalic acid has been dissolved. 
This will remove both dirt and stains, 
if applied with a scrub brush. Wash 
carefully afterward with clean water. 


Setting Your for nine dollars 
a month, for yourself, husband and two 
years-old child, Mrs N., means very 
careful planning. We believe you can 
do it, however, if you have a good mar- 
ket and especially if you are able to 
have a garden and raise vegetables and 
fruit. Remember that cheap cuts of 
meat are fully as nutritious after long, 
slow cooking as more expensive meats, 
quickly cooked. Also that coarse breads 
are healthful and plenty of fruit and 
vegetables in their season can be raised 
or bought at low cost. Cheese is most 
nutritious and can be easily digested if 
properly cooked. Buy in quantity wher- 
ever it can be done to advantage. For 
the little two-year-old have plenty of 
milk, well cooked cereals, fruit and veg- 
etables and a little meat now and then. 


Tue Beap Bacs which we have seen, 
Mrs H., were all knit “round and round,” 
the beads strung on the thread in the 
order desired. 


THe BaysBerry CANDLES mentioned in 
Anne Warner’s October article, Mrs S., 
were made by an old man known to her 
many years ago. She cannot inform 
you of his whereabouts, nor do we know 
of anyone who sells the candles. 


A Dutcu Luncueon, Mrs W. and Mrs 
B., ought to be a novel affair, served with 
old Dutch silver and Delft china. The 
following is an appropriate menu, giving 
the Dutch names and their translation. 
The dishes are somewhat more substan- 
tial than those of the ordinary Amer- 
ican menu, but its simplicity will recom- 
mend it. 

Kalf soep met gehak bellen 
(Veal soup with garnish of meat balls) 
Gebraden tong 
(Roasted tongue) 

Brussels spruiten 
(Brussels sprouts) 
Bloemkool met room sause 
(Creamed cauliflower) 

Haring sla met croodjes 
(Herring salad with rolls) 
Gesneden sinaasappelen met wyne sauce 
(Sliced oranges with wine sauce) 
Gesorteerde noten Napoleons 

(Assorted nuts) (Fancy cakes) 
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(Coffee) 


Exercise for the Stout Woman 
By Laura Leonard 


Many women, with late dinners and 
little outdoor exercise in cold weather 
find it extremely difficult to keep the 
figure down to the desired degree of 
graceful slenderness. For women of this 
class a simple and inexpensive exercise 
which can be taken at home with as 
good results as in a gymnasium, is bag 
punching, or throwing the “medicine 
ball.” Miss Hope Nary, superintendent 
of the gymnasium of the Boston Young 
Women’s Christian Association, recently 
said, “By punching a rubber bag for ten 
minutes a day or using the medicine ball 
(a leather ball much like a foot ball), 
for the same length of time, a woman 
ean do more to reduce her weight and to 
preserve a firm figure than by observing 
the most rigid diet.” 

In summer, golf is the resource of the 
woman who fears embonpoint. Whether 
she cares for the game or not, she can 
tramp around over the links for an hour 
a day and keep herself down to a com- 
fortable figure. She can play tennis and 
row and climb mountains and actually 
derive pleasure from the ever-present 
problem of how to grow thin. But with 
the coming of autumn, the question re- 
duces itself usually to a matter of hard 
work and rigid diet. 

As a matter of fact, bag punching has 
already been adopted by not a few 
women who are prominent in society, 
who realize that too much flesh becom- 
eth them not. It sets the blood cireu- 
lating vigorously and it is this blood 
action that clears the complexion, builds 
up the tissues, makes thin women fat 
and fat women thin. Plenty of good 
blood, coursing freely through the veins, 
is a remedy for nearly all physical ills 
that are open to remedy. This exercise 
calls into action every muscle in the 
body, especially those that have a ten- 
dency to take on fat. It develops the 
chest and shoulders and the neck, at the 
same time reducing the waist. More- 
over, it requires no teacher, and this is a 
strong point in its favor. Unlike fenc- 
ing, it does not require an antagonist and 
even if one is awkward at first, she will 
derive benefit from the exercise. It is 
only less valuable than fencing in mak- 
ing a woman “light on her feet.” She 
soon finds that the easiest and best posi- 
tion for striking the ball is to pose her- 
self lightly on the balls and toes of the 
feet, the right foot a little in advance 
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of the left. This will give her a springy 
step and an easy, graceful carriage. 

Ten dollars will buy a first-class, light 
rubber punching bag with framework or 
support, while a fairly good one can be 
had for less money. This is all the par- 
aphernalia necessary, except a pair of 
light weight—say ounce and a quarter— 
boxing gloves, which cost from seventy- 
five cents to one dollar and a quarter. 
For women who have no convenient space 
for suspending a punching bag, the med- 
icine ball can be used as a flesh reducer. 
If one is a bit inclined to be round shoul- 
dered, the medicine ball is perhaps best 
in that it calls into play an even greater 
number of muscles. 


To Develop the Bust 


By Constance Sidney 


There are three ways of developing the 
bust. One is by deep breathing, ex- 
panding the lungs to their greatest 
capacity, and keeping the chest high and 
bust thrown out as much as possible. 
This is working from the inside to build 
up the outside. Another way is by exer- 
cise; and this is very important. A good 
development of the bust depends upon 
healthy muscles over the chest, and these 
can only be acquired by exercise. 
Thirdly, the bust can be developed by 
massage and the application externally 
of nourishing food. 

There is no way of obtaining a good 
bust but to work for it and be syste- 
matic and persistent in the work one 
does; and if one is faithful about taking 
the exercise, the deep breathing and the 
massage, the desired result will be ob- 
tained and it will be a permanent one. 
Following is a system of exercises which 
will develop the bust: 

Upon rising, if your windows are not 
already opened, open them, letting in 
as much fresh air as possible. Divest 
yourself of as much clothing as you will, 
all, if possible, for the less you have on 
the better. Now stand erect, head well 
up, chest thrown out, and inhale deeply; 
as you inhale bring the arms from the 
side (backs of hands outward) up shoul- 
der high in front and on up over the 
head. Retain the breath as long as pos- 
sible, exhale as forcibly as _ possible 
—forcing every bit of air out of the 
lungs. Do this several times, until the 
muscles feel tired; then do the same 
thing, only raising the hands from the 
side to shoulder high at side, and on up 
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over the head. Dumbbells in the hands 
will make the exercise harder, requiring 
more energy, consequently fewer move- 
ments can be made and hence they will 
save time. 

These are exercises which must be 
taken slowly. When out of doors try to 
remember always to breathe deeply; it is 
surprising how this alone will increase 
the girth of the chest and raise the bust. 

Having done your breathing exercises, 
take the following movements which 
will act directly on the muscles of the 
chest: Take an erect standing position. 
Now raise the bust, by the muscles. 
This, with a little practice, you will soon 
learn to do. Do not raise it by breath- 
ing, but by making the muscles lift it. 
Now with bust thrown out, bend from the 
waist forward—do not allow the back to 
curve—and from this position bend your 
arms at the elbow, and slowly cross them 
just below the bust line. This will bring 
your right arm as far over to the left as 
it can go, and your left over to the right. 
When you bring them back, draw the 
arms as far back as possible. A little 
practice before a mirror will soon show 
you when you get this right, if indeed 
your own chest muscles do no+. 

Another exercise somewhat similar is 
excellent. Take a weight in the right 
hand—a dumbbell preferably—place the 
left hand on the corner of a table, bend 
over to the right and with the right arm 
only slightly bent bring the arm across 
the body as far to the left as possible; 
in going back never let the hand come 
farther to the right than on a line with 
the left leg. These exercises are diffi- 
cult to explain, but simple to do, and if 
the writer has failed to make them quite 
plain she will gladly give any aid neces- 
sary through a personal letter. 

Here are two more simple exercises: 
Without moving the body, lift the arms 
alternately over the head; the same posi- 
tion as in the first breathing exercise, 
but alternately. Also, swing both arms 
to the front, shoulder high, then as far 
back as possible. Any of these exercises, 
but especially the first two, are excellent 
movements for increasing the bust 
measure. 

It must be remembered that the bust 
is a gland, all the work has to be done 
on the muscles of the thorax (chest) and 
these same muscles when properly devel- 
oped will not only increase the size of the 
bust but support it and make it more 
symmetrical. After exercising bathe the 
breasts in cold water—a certain medi- 
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cal journal says, “for ten minutes, twice 
daily”—for yes, ten minutes if you can 
give the time, but if not, a little cold 
water will be better than none. Either 
dry with a coarse crash towel, or better 
still, use a brush, and brush with a rotary 
movement. The cold water will make 
the bust firm and strengthen it, and the 
rubbing, or preferably, the brushing, will 
bring the blood to the surface and nour- 
ish the cells. 

There is one thing more to be done; 
apply food externally. The medical 
journal already referred to suggests cod 
liver oil, which certainly is fattening, 
but as the pure oil must be used, it is 
distinctly disagreeable. A more desira- 
ble food will be found in cocoa butter, 
and this should be well rubbed in, for it 
takes quite a little rubbing and kneading 
to work the food in. But it must be 
borne in mind that whether one uses cod 
liver oil, cocoa butter, vaseline or some 
one of the numerous “bust developers” 
which are on the market, they are apt 
to bring out a soft down upon the skin. 

Perhaps it may be well to say here that 
whereas many of the cosmetics sold as 
“bust developers” are harmless, they rely 
almost entirely upon the massage re- 
quired in rubbing them in for their efii- 
ciency, and the pleasant smelling pastes 
can be amply replaced by the simple 
cocoa butter. 

The breathing and exercises should be 
taken night and morning, from five to 
ten minutes, and the bathing and rub- 
bing five minutes twice daily; so the 
whole should occupy only fifteen minutes 
twice a day, which certainly is very little 
to spend, when the result will be not only 
added beauty but strong and healthy 
lungs and greatly improved general 
health. 


Cueck a cold or sore throat at te 
first symptoms by gargling the throat 
two or three times (especially before 
going to bed) with salt and cold water; 
also spray the nose with a solution of 
witch hazel. Very often these little rem- 
edies will ward off a bad cold. Chlorate 
of potash tablets may be used in place of 
salt if available. 


Ir is more economical to buy soap by 


the box. It costs less and wears longer. 
When the box is opened each cake shou'd 
be unwrapped. Pile them log cabin 
fashion in some dry place. Mrs R. P. 
Redfield. 
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For the five best “Discovery” para- 
graphs contributed by men, in their own 
language and handwriting (typewriter 
not barred), we will give five dollars each. 
If the entries are good and reasonably 
numerous, the awards will be made, and 
whatever the response, available para- 
graphs will be bought and paid for. ‘Lhe 
time limit for the prize entries is June 1, 
1904. Any topic whatsoever dealing 
with home and the family is within the 
range of this competition. If there are 
things. or changes which the average 
home needs, tell us about them; new 
devices, customs, rules, discipline, prin- 
ciples. 


¥ May Irwin, although the mother of 
grown-up sons, has the fair, fine com- 
plexion of early girlhood. I asked her 
once how she kept it so fresh and un- 
touched by worry lines. “Simply,” she 
said, with her genial laugh, “because I 
don’t worry. You will find, though, as 
a rule, that stage women, unless cursed 
by nature with a bad skin, have fine, 
smooth complexions. I do not know how 
far my conjecture is right, but I have 
always laid the secret of retaining the 
freshness of a good skin to the amount 
of cold cream stage people use. The 
outside world has an idea that the actress 
ruins her skin by using powder and 
rouge. Nothing of the sort. First of 
all there goes on a good, thick smearing 
of cold cream, then over that the rouge 
and powder. The cream protects one’s 
skin and is unconsciously feeding it with 
the amount of oil required. There is no 
haphazard application of cream, one 
night perhaps in three, as the average 
woman puts it on. The skin is fed reg- 
ularly, then after three hours’ applica- 
tion, when it has been well softened and 
cleansed, the cream is rubbed off, and 
the face is gently bathed.” I. G. C. 


#¥ In Italy peas are often served piled in 
pyramid form, on an oblong flat dish, 
surrounded by thin slices of hard cooked 
eggs; the eggs being invariably cut in 


round slices. In Sweden, fresh peas are 
cooked with small carrots, and after the 
first recoil of surprise, most persons learn 
to like the taste the carrots give. An 
American consul and his family living 
at Stockholm grew to like the combina- 
tion so well, they always have peas served 
in this way. Isabel Foster. 


¥ An invalid friend was recently the 
recipient of a gift that every invalid 
would be happy in possessing. It was a 
support for her when sitting up in bed 
made from the back and arms of an old 
rocking chair, having the legs removed 
and seat cut out, and was padded with 
cotton and prettily covered. Few other 
gifts of equal cost could have furnished 
her the lasting comfort she will derive 
from this one. 


¥ I noticed a sign in the window of a 
recently vacated house, which read “It’s 
Rented.” This thoughtful bit of infor- 
mation saved the owner much valuabie 
time in answering calls, and the house- 
hunter many weary steps and the cus- 
tomary inquiries. Lizzie Mowen. 


¥ Some of the western cities on whom 
Mr Carnegie has been pleased to bestow 
libraries, have come to the conclusion 
that another time they would have the 
architects of the library buildings substi- 
tute some other material than white 
marble for stairs or steps. On a muddy 
day nothing is so unesthetic as a white 
marble stair, mud tramped and bespat- 
tered. Even the beautiful staircase of 
the Chicago public library is marred by 
the dirt which is tramped in. The white 
marble stair belongs to palaces. G. C. T. 


¥ A charming country home in northern 
New England has retained its fresh 
white color for a good many years, hav- 
ing been painted with rice flour. The 
walls are of brick. J. 


¥ There are many women who have a 
longing to read something more solid 
and substantial than the daily newspaper, 
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but who feel that time is too precious. 
I belonged to this class until six months 
ago, when I joined a reading club. The 
Half Hour reading club of Philadelphia 
was organized many years ago, by a Miss 
Ashmead of that city, who has since 
died, and other philanthropic women 
still carry on the work. It is no money 
making scheme. Her idea was to culti- 
vate a taste for good reading. The club 
thus far is small and there are few rules 
governing it. The reading must occupy 
a half hour a day, no more, no less. 
There must be no club reading on Sun- 
day; novel reading is barred out. An 
accurate account must be kept of the 
half hours missed—it is supposed that 
only honest women are members—and 
at the end of the club year the amount— 
a penny a day for each failure to read— 
is to be sent to the treasurer with a list 
of books read during the year. A com- 
petent committee decides upon the merits 
of the lists, and the two best receive the 
eash prizes, consisting of the money 
which has accrued during the year, for 
fines. Each person joining pays twenty- 
five cents. Since becoming a member 
six months ago I have read eighteen 
books of history and travel and find that 
the encouraging feature of it is that I 
am rapidly cultivating a taste for solid 
reading. Annie C. S. 


Many persons would put up _ nest 
boxes for insect-eating birds were it not 
that the sparrows appropri- 
ate them before the insec- 
tivorous birds arrive in the 
spring. Nest boxes made 
from dipper gourds will not 
be used hy sparrows, as there 
is no outside alighting plat- 
form for them. Simply cut 
a hole two inches square in 
the side of the gourd near 
the bottom, put a screw-eye in the top, 
and hang up. Jays and other birds will 
nest in it but never the sparrows. The 
latter must have a platform outside of 
their nests to gossip on. Sam A. Ham- 
ilton. 


#I have a very ingenious neighbor, 
whose young daughter always wears 
diminutive equestrienne tights, made 
from the tops of her mother’s black 
stockings. These stocking tops are left 
about sixteen inches long, then the seam 
is ripped open for about half its length, 
from the top down, and an eighth-inch 
square of the same material is sewe in, 
gusset fashion, to form the seat; an 
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actual experiment will show how easily 
this is done. This forms a small pair 
of drawers which not only protects the 
child’s white underclothing and affords 
additional warmth, but looks much bet- 
ter when climbing trees and indulging 
in other violent exercise. It is best to 
sew these by hand with strong darning 
eotton, which, for this use, holds much 
better than machine sewing. The upper 
part of the garment is secured to the 
child’s underwaist, while the lower part 
is covered by the stockings. F. B 


¥ Our kitchen was a small, very low 
and poorly lighted room. It had always 
been painted a dark brown and in the 
spring we decided on a soft light green 
which improved the appearance, but very 
quickly soiled. One day we noticed that 
the steam from the washing was trick- 
ling down the walls. On wiping it dry 
with clean cloths the paint was free 
from dirt and looked as bright and clean 
as ever. Steaming is now a regular 
process in our kitchen. M. H. de de Ree. 


» A friend of mine has a baby who made 
the bath hour a terror to a whole house- 
hold, so energetically did she yell and 
squirm. One night baby’s papa brought 
home a box of the water creatures which 
follow a magnet about. That night when 
baby was set screeching into her tub, she 
stopped in the very middle of one 
tremendous howl, too astonished to finish 
it, for all about her swam cunning little 
ducks, geese, swans, boats and droll green 
frogs. She cooed with delight and 
straightway the bath hour became a 
pleasure. Now the yell begins when baby 
is taken from the water instead of put 
in it. One of the things you always 
find in that house is a box of these buoy- 
ant animals on the bathroom shelf. 


® The verse inscribed in old English on 
the fireplace, to which B. P. refers in 
a recent “Discovery,” is commonly known 
as “Robert Burns’ blessing.” I have a 
quaint, little mug-shaped loving cup of 
Allerdale ware, inscribed with the same 
verse in irregular lettering. This ver- 
sion, and I believe the correct one, for I 
have seen it similarly quoted elsewhere, 
runs: 
“Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some wad eat that want it, 
But we hae meat, and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit.” 


I found this mug and several other odd 
pieces of the same pottery in a queer 
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little stationer’s shop on a side street of 
Oxford, England. The Allerdale ware is 
yellow or cream colored and usually has 
a dark red lining, which makes a pictur- 
esque contrast. Nearly all the senti- 
ments were Scotch, I noticed. My cream 
jug (there are no “pitchers” in England) 
bore the legend, “Straicht frae the coo,” 
and the accompanying bowl, “There’s 
mair in the kitchen.” <A. O. A. 


¥ Unsightly cracks in a kitchen floor 
were filled in, nicely, with 2 composition 
made as follows: Bring to a boil three 
quarts of water, to which has been added 
one pound of flour and one tablespoon 
of alum, Stir in large pieces of news- 
paper until the mixture is thick like 
putty, and fill the cracks with the warm 
compound. This is really a homemade 
papier mache and hardens equally well. 
Lois T. Shannon. 


¥ Catnip is kitty’s own medicine, and, 
so that he may have it whenever he needs 
it, I keep a bunch hanging where he can 
reach it and help himself. C. A. M. D. 


¥ The cut glass salt cellar “went out 
of business” on every damp day, so, to 
provide against further masculine ani- 
mosity, one family had made to order 
a wooden salt shaker of generous pro- 
portions done in one of the new burnt 
wood and color effects. Why not a plain 
wooden salt shaker for kitchen use to 
prevent the corroding of metal or tin 
ones? Y. 


¥ No one wishes to be unwilling to lend, 
or help a struggling housekeeper out of 
an unforeseen difficulty, but how many 
of us are martyrs to back door borrow- 


ing? This morning I discovered my 
maid presenting her next door associate 
with a can of lard three-fourths full, and 
saying, “Shure, an’ ye needn’t return it, 
for we have plinty; a new can came 
yisterday,” which, through an oversight 
in ordering, happened to be true. But 
why should thirty-five cents go out of a 
kitchen in lard, any more than in actual 
cash? Lemons, eggs, butter, go the same 
way. The mistress next door, of course, 
is not cognizant of this, yet who wants 
to inform her? And for all I know, 
Bridget may be accepting like favors in 
spite of her assertions to the contrary. 
It certainly is more courteous, if one 
must borrow, for the mistress to go her- 
self in person. More than this, I have 
noticed that one overfriendly maid in 
the neighborhood merely makes this an 
excuse to run in to see the other girls, 


and having no need for the articles they 
are not on her mind to be returned. I[ 
have made it a rule now that there is to 
be absolutely no lending without first 
coming to me, and no borrowing what- 
ever. J. M 


¥ When my little girl was confined to 
the house last winter by a long, but mild 
illness, I invented for her 
the following game. I 
procured a flour barrel 
head which I covered with 
red cheesecloth, then I put 
in five long nails, one in 
the center and one at each 
quarter section, pasting the figures 5, 10, 
15, 20 and 25 under them. It was then 
hung up, and rubbers from preserving 
jars were held by the player or players, 
each having five. We stood ten feet 
or so away and tossed the rings over the 
nails, seeing who could make the highest 
score. My little girl often played alone, 
throwing with right, then with left hand, 
left against right, so amusing herself, 
and still preserving the element of win- 
ning. Mrs H. L. C. 


¥ One or two little tables or tabourets 
of light weight prove useful in our house, 
time and again, and their cost is in- 
significant. They are continually in 
demand, now for a dictionary, for a 
lamp, for a jardiniere or potted plant, 
or fora seat. J. 


¥ Within recent years all the walls in 
a part of Bellevue hospital in New York 
were torn out and replaced by new ones, 
as it was found that so much organic 
matter had settled there that scarcely 
any of the patients got well. 


¥ I notice that many mothers are asking 
anxiously for aid in raising babies on 
the bottle. Perhaps I can help them. 
I had a serious time with my second 
baby girl, as I was obliged to give her 
artificial food, and nothing agreed with 
her. At last, as she seemed to be slip- 
ping away, my mother suggested we try 
boiled flour. It worked like a charm, 
and she improved from the first dose. 
I have since been instrumental in saving 
several babies thereby. The method of 
preparing the food is this: Take a cup 
of flour, tie up tightly in a bag, and boil 
steadily for four hours at the least, the 
longer the better, as the flour cannot be 
boiled too long. It must be kept boiling 
steadily: if not it will soak the water 
and become heavy and unfit for use. 
When done, take out and peel off the 
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thick, soft skin, and you will find a hard, 
grainy ball: grate on a grater one tea- 
spoonful and thicken each feeding of 
diluted milk. If the boiled milk tends 
to constipate, thicken with water and 
add to the undiluted milk. Do try this. 
é. 


&=Tt may be helpful to the mothers 
who will profit by the above recipe, to 
know its scientific application, since we 
are told by those who know, that the 
baby under a year old cannot digest 
starch. This boiled flour acts, as do the 
barley preparations, in a purely mechan- 
ical way. Mixed with the milk, it breaks 
up the large curds to which the milk 
changes, and makes it possible for the 
stomach to take care of what otherwise 
had been too difficult for the baby’s 
digestive system to manage. Lime water 
has the same effect and doctors some- 
times prefer it to any starchy substance. 
The Editor. 


¥ Instead of keeping our kerosene oil in 
a cold cellar or still colder shed, where 
the house- 
keeper is 
obliged to 
stand  shiv- 
ering while 
she fills the 
lamps or 
draws a 
small can- 
ful fer 
kitchen use, 
we have a 
galvanized 
iron tank 
made which 
will hold a 
barrel of oil 
(26 inches 
diameter, 
28 inches 
high) placed 
upstairs in 
a conven- 
ient place, 
and con- 
nected by 
means of a 
half-inch lead pipe with a faucet over 
the kitchen sink alongside the hot 
and cold water faucets. Remove the 
faucet packing and replace with soft 
lead, which is not affected by the oil. 
Into the opening of the faucet have 
soldered a piece of half-inch brass tub- 
ing to insert into the top of a lamp when 
filling. Remove the filter from the cap 
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and solder a piece of brass over the hole. 
When this cap is screwed on over the 
brass tube it catches the last drop of oil 
after the faucet has been used and pre- 
vents the escape of oil if the faucet is 
opened by mistake. This outfit will cost 
about ten dollars and will pay for itself 
in about three years if the oil is bought 
by the barrel. Ask the dealer to tap the 
barrel and deliver it to you with the 
faucet in place and call for the empty 
barrel. W. H. Sargent. 


¥ A friend had a new thing in the way 
of a first course at luncheon in a famous 
restaurant in New York. It was halves 
of grape fruit with the pithy centers cut 
out, the pulp free from the skin and the 
centers filled with red bar-le-duc. She 
said it was delicious, the preserved cur- 
rants blending so well with the flavor 
of the grape fruit. I believe she said 
that it received a dusting of powdered 
sugar just before serving. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


¥ A woman who makes her living by 
knitting and cleansing sweaters describes 
her method of cleaning, as follows: 
First of all, shake the garment well in 
the open air to remove the dust. Then 
place it in clear lukewarm water, and 
souse it about to remove the first dirt; 
press it between the palms of the hands, 
and then pass it into lukewarm suds, to 
which a half teaspoon of borax has been 
added; let it soak while the first basin 
is emptied and filled with more lukewarm 
suds. Now souse the sweater around 
until the water seems soiled, when the 
garment is again pressed between the 
palms to remove the dirty water, and 
passed to the second suds. On no 
account should a sweater be rubbed on a 
board, or wrung with the hands or a 
wringer, for this ruins the shape. If 
there are any particularly soiled spots, 
make a lather on the hands and rub the 
soiled spots lightly, but do not rub soap 
on the wool. Keep repeating the suds 
waters until the garment is clean. Then 
rinse in several clear lukewarm waters. 
Tf the sweater is white, add a few drops 
of some good soluble blue to the last 
rinsing water. Now comes the partic- 
ular part of the process. The sweater 
from the first should be handled in such 
a way as to coax it into a short length, 
instead of allowing it to stretch out 
long. Always lift it in the water by 
the sides, one after the other, never by 
the top or bottom. Fold a sheet across 
in the middle, and lay the clean sweater 
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on a quarter of it. Lay it out smoothly, 
and then commence to coax the wool up 
into little folds, both the sleeves and 
body, and, when one reaches the end of 
the garment, it should be considerably 
shorter in length than it was originally. 
Now fold the other quarter of the sheet 
over the sweater, and pin the edges 
together. Now place the sheet where the 
dripping water will do no harm, and 
where the sweater can remain undis- 
turbed for a week or more, until it is 
perfectly dry; the sheets are then un- 
folded and the sweater lifted by the sides 
and shaken out. It is then ready for the 
wearer, and after it has once been put on, 
any “cats-faces” that are on it will dis- 
appear. One should put the garment on 
very carefully the first time after it is 
washed, and then it will be all right, 
until it is soiled again. Mary Taylor- 
Ross. 


¥ To give a heavy cloth garment the fine 
finish which is so desirable, I baste the 
material firmly and press before stitch- 
ing, then stitch and press again very 
thoroughly. Mrs E. R. Barnard. 


# I have a little plan that seems to save 
time, as “killing two birds with one 
stone.” Before I begin ironing I thread 
several needles with strong black and 
white thread respectively and take my 
button box and thimble out to the iron- 
ing table. When I have ironed a gar- 
ment, if there is a button missing, I 
replace it before the garment is folded. 
Sometimes I even sew up rips or darn 
a tear while the irons are heating or at 
some other odd time. I keep a low, 
comfortable chair in the kitchen and 
find it very restful. C. H. R. 


# TI had a number of feather pillows, 
with ticks, which were wearing treacher- 
ously thin. I did not dare attempt the 
awful task of transferring the down to 
new ticks till I had seen how easily it 
was done by a clever country woman. 
She carefully ripped the mouth of the 
old pillow, and basted the edge of it 
rather closely with strong thread, over 
the mouth of the new tick. Then she 
turned the old pillow upside down, some- 
one holding the new tick where it was 
basted. Not a feather was lost. In less 
than five minutes the basting was being 
ripped and the mouth of the new pillow 
was firmly sewed together. The old lady 
told me she put the feather filling from 
an old bed into a new tick by the same 
method, or made the old bed into pillows 
by ripping as much of the tick as 


matched in length the new pillow tick, 
pulling them apart when the pillow was 
full enough. I. G. C. 


® At a dinner table, where I was a guest 
recently, the first course consisted of a 
plain oyster stew. When the plates were 
passed the maid offered with each a small 
pitcher of rich milk, scalding hot, which 
would transform the dish into oyster 
soup if one desired it. Some guests took 
it, others didn’t, preferring the plain 
stew. E. M. 


¥ After turning the hems on new nap- 
kins or tablecloths, I take a gentleman’s 
lather brush or any soft brush and go 
over the edge to be hemmed with soapy 
water. This will dry in a very short 
time, and they can be hemmed as easily 
as old linen. Mrs A. F. L. 


¥ T have decided that the best way, when 
making pants for little boys, is to cut 
the back part like this, 
leaving the goods whole, 
instead of sewing on a 
piece; I cut the fly pieces 
on the front, and turn 
one back, then stitch and 
leave the other out, over- 
casting around. I hope 
this explanation is plain, 
for those pieces were a mountain to me, 
until I found this out. E. C. G. 


¥ Persons who do a great deal of writ- 
ing will find that they are less liable to 
writer’s cramp if the pen stock is cut off 
short. This point the writer learned 
when visiting a magazine office. All the 
addressers used short penholders, and one 
of them, when asked the reason, replied 
that a long one was not only in the way, 
but was tiresome. Anna Maude Cooke. 


» At a “party of ye olden tyme,” the men 


wore long waistcoats of flowered cre- 
tonne, knee breeches of solid colors, lace 
ruffles and low buckled shoes. Their 
hair was powdered, and they carried 
cocked hats. The maids were attired in 
flowered calico and sateen petticoats, 
looped up over overskirts of plain del- 
icate shades, crossed white kerchiefs and 
high heeled slippers. Quaint old catches 
and songs were sung, old games played, 
and the minuet, Virginia reel and 
quadrilles were danced. After supper, 
at which old-fashioned dainties were 
served, there was a spelling match. A 
flowered silk bag of sugar almonds and a 
snuff box were given as prizes to the 
champion spellers, and copies of an old 
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horn consoled the unfortunates who had 
forgotten how to spell. These young 
people afterward gave an entertainment 
for a hospital, utilizing their costumes 
for a colonial evening. The program 
was made up of dances, tableaus showing 
scenes of colonial life, recitations from 
old readers and books of poetry, and old 
songs. The front cover of each pro- 
gram was decorated with a sketch of a 
colonial maiden making a fetching little 
courtesy, and a quaint old lettering was 
used in the printing. M. E. M. 


¥ My little boys do not like to wear the 
stiff linen collars with their sailor 
blouses, so I baste bias folds of pique into 
their shields and they look very well and 
feel much more comfortable. F. B 


¥ A number of methods have been given 
in this column for filing recipes, but I 
have never seen anything like my own 
plan. With five years of practical 
library training before I began house- 
keeping, I knew the advantages of the 
library card for all kinds of recording 
and indexing, and I have now used a 
small card catalog for over two years in 
my own kitchen for filing recipes, and 
find it highly satisfactory. The card out- 
fit may be just as elaborate or as simple 
and inexpensive as one may wish. Cards 
cut from manila paper and held together 
by a cord may be used, but the most 
satisfactory plan is to buy one of the 
regular systems of cards, box and guides 
of some manufacturer. The recipes may 
be pasted or written on the cards. For 
want of time my own are usually pasted. 
The top line on the card should be left 
for the subject heading. My own 
method is to write the subject on the 
first line, either in black or red ink, at 
the right of the second red line, and 
place the author or source of the recipe 
on the second line at the right of the 
first red line, thus: 


Brown 


1/2 ew molasses; 1/2 cup brow 


sugar; 3 cups graham flour; 

2 cup corn meal; 1 cup chopped 
Taieins; 2-oups sour milk; 
teaspoons soda , @ pinch of salt 
Steam 3 hrs. and let Gry in the 
oven. 


By the card system, with each recipe on 
a separate card, the whole cook book may 
be rearranged at any time without extra 
copying. A new recipe is easily added 
to the cook book by inserting its card 
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in the proper place, or a recipe that is 
to be discarded can be taken from the 
catalog without disturbing the other 
ecards. E. B. B. 


® At a dinner given by a literary woman 
in honor of a literary man, the menu 
and flowers were not unusual, but the 
name cards were. At each place the 
hostess had laid a rejection slip of one 
of the prominent magazines or news- 
papers. These were all mounted on 
large fancy pasteboard cards, so that the 
symmetry of the table was preserved and 
on the plain margins the name of the 
guest who was to occupy the place had 
been written. The guests, most of whom 
were subscribers, saw the joke at once 
and all laughed over the merry conceit. 
Then the rejection slips were read and 
a vote taken as to which one embroidered 
its rejection with the most skill. A 
similar idea was put into effect at the 
Bohemian club in San Francisco, where 
a New York editor was entertained by a 
number of western writers. The table- 
cloth was entirely covered with rejected 
manuscripts, their pages being scattered 
loosely over the cloth. M. C. D. 


¥% Information given me recently by a 
merchant of whom I was buying heavy 
woolen goods, gave me a method of 
shrinking wool dress goods even simpler 
than that spoken of in a recent “Dis- 
covery.” It is this, “Hang the goods, 
right side out, out of doors at night for 
about three hours.” I let my flannel 
hang out all night, and in the morning, 
when the moisture had disappeared, it 
looked as well as any I had previously 
paid a tailor for sponging. <A. G. 


¥ In a dooryard, where there is a large 
family of boys constantly going from 
garden and stable to the house, a device 
was made to replace the old-fashioned 
iron shoe scraper. ‘Two ten-cent wooden- 
backed scrubbing brushes were nailed 
to the lower wooden doorstep, arranged 
several inches apart, with the bristles 
turned together, so as to brush off the 
clay when the shoe passed between. A 
wooden box containing shoe brushes and 
polish was nailed to the side of the 
step. Y. 


¥ For years, my profession led to an 
almost daily meeting with theatrical 
people and singers and I came to record 
as a curious fact that the multitude 
of them seemed to possess an “onion 
breath,” sometimes a_half-strangled 
breath, but strong in spite of cloves, 
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parsley, cardamon seeds or any perfumed 
eapsule. The other day I was told by a 
singer that the onion diet—and raw 
onions at that—is not indulged in be- 
cause of preference by the people of the 
stage. The onions are used to enhance 
the clearness of a speaking or singing 
voice, and oftentimes the prima donna 
for whose appearance a great audience 
impatiently waits, has dined on little 
but onions and bread, that her voice may 
be surpassingly clear. The onion diet 
theory originated in Italy, where it is 
prescribed to pupils by a great Italian 
maestro. “And in addition,” said this 
singer, who was educated by a famous 
teacher, “I began to notice after only 
a few days of onion diet, not only that 
I was in better voice, but a remarkable 
improvement in my health. I detested 
raw onions, still when I found not only 
my voice becoming clearer, but also my 
skin and my eyes, I stifled likes and 
dislikes and fairly went on a diet of 
black bread and raw onions. As long 
as I kept to this simple menu I enjoyed 
as splendid health as I ever knew, and 
my voice was in perfect condition. I 
came back to America to rich American 
food and American ways of living. 


Straightway it told on me both phys- 
ically and vocally. 


Always during a 
concert tour I return to a liberal use of 
raw onions.” I. G. C. 


® Planked sirloin steak, baked on a cedar 
plank like shad or other fish, is tender 
and has a flavor all its own which is 
much enjoyed by many people, even 
though connoisseurs say steak should 
never be baked. It is as tender as a 
fillet, and more thoroughly “done” than 
broiled steak. As served at a New York 
hotel, where I ate it, it was garnished 
with the usual potato border, and also 
with small tomatoes stuffed, and cauli- 
flower, and looked very attractive. J. 


* A lady boarded a street car with two 
children, aged about three and _ five. 
Each of them had a small sack of candy, 
I should say about five cents’ worth. 
Each ate the contents of his sack, did 
not disturb the other, and when it was 
gone was satisfied. 1 thought how much 
better this was than to have them both 
teasing for one box, and not satisfied as 
long as they knew there was any left. 
M. Thomson. 


¥ The other day, while on a visit I was 
threatened with a gum boil, which had 
already begun to gather. The pain was 
so intense that it drove me about mid- 


night to seek aid of my hostess. A few 
minutes later she had a queer poultice 
on the throbbing sore. It was made of 
the inside soft part of a fig, slightly 
toasted and dusted with cayenne pepper. 
The remedy was such an heroic one that 
it fairly brought the tears to my eyes, not 
for long, however. The pain, which a 
few minutes before had been racking my 
head from ear to ear, gradually deadened 
and in half an hour I slept soundly. In 
the morning the boil was gone and I had 
no further trouble. I consider the cure, 
prompt and homely as it is, such a 
valuable one as to be worth passing 
along. C. 


¥ My little son, aged four, turned a ket- 
tle of boiling water over him when, hav- 
ing no remedies at hand and fearing he 
was fatally burned, I happened to remem- 
ber my old grandmother’s saying that tea 
leaves made an excellent poultice for 
burns. I turned all there was in the can- 
ister into a basin, about half a pound I 
think, and poured warm waiter over them. 
As soon as they were moistened thor- 
oughly I applied them to the burns. 
They brought instant relief to the 
screaming baby and left the skin fair 
and unsecarred. H. M. Bradford. 


¥ We eat very little cake, and it has been 
a puzzle to me how to keep cakes fresh 
and moist for a few days, or a week. A 
visiting friend told me to put a fresh 
apple in the cake box. This I always do 
now, with the desired result. Alice M. B. 


® A quaint little trifle that sold readily 
at a recent fair consisted of a small vial, 
adorned with a quaint little 
gown, a Shaker kerchief and 
a hood of silk. Tied to it 
was a card which read: 
“What is this for?’ If you 
guessed its use, it was yours; 
if not, you must buy it for 
a dime. As no one ever did 
guess, and a great number 
wanted to try, many of the 
knickknacks were sold. It was for 
broken needles, and the white silk hood 
or top consisted of two thicknesses of 
silk tied around the neck and concealed 
by the skirt and kerchief. It was to be 
suspended from the machine or sewing 
table by a loop of ribbon. Mrs C, 


¥ A business woman in a small city, 
where most people go home to luncheon, 
has to face a choice between the hotel 
which she ought not to afford, the cold 
luncheon which is ruinous to her diges- 
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tion, and the cheap lunch room where 
food is offered at impossibly low prices. 
She usually feels constrained to choose 
the last, and one thing which she has 
learned is to order only the dishes for 
which the sum charged really pays. That 
is, if she can choose between “veal cut- 
lets” and macaroni-and-cheese at ten 
cents each, the safe thing is to get mac- 
aroni and cheese. No adulteration or 
poor quality is necessary to sell the latter 
at its best, even at the low price, while 
this is far from true in case of meats or 


fancy dishes. L. W. 


¥ I am acquainted with a family where 
the master of the house insists that each 
child shall at all times have about him 
an emergency “quarter,” not to be broken 
into, except on some occasion when an 
accident or some urgent reason calls for 
more money than the child has with 
him. The older children must each 
carry an emergency dollar. Delta. 


¥ It was new to me, and very agreeable, 
the simple expedient of serving stiff 
whipped cream with chocolate layer 
cake; not on the cake, but with it. This 
I ate in New York. J. 


¥ When washing a piece of heavy lace, 
which might easily be drawn out of 
shape by rubbing, I tried a new plan. 
Wetting the lace, I laid it out flat on the 
marble of the set bowl and with a fresh, 
rather soft, nail brush, applied soap and 
water. This can be done quite vigor- 
ously without injuring the lace. To iron, 
I laid it right side down on several 
tl.icknesses of flannel, covered the wrong 
side with a thin cloth and ironed dry. 
It looked like new. Mrs A. F. L. 


¥ One afternoon when starting for a 
reception in my best “bib and tucker”— 
a light wool gown—I discovered a great 
streak of black grease, probably from the 
ear step. Seeing my predicament, my 
neighbor advised me to stop at a drug 
store and get some ether. Knowing of 
no better way, I followed her advice, and 
when I had poured on the ether and 
rubbed it lightly with an extra handker- 
chief, every trace of the stain was gone. 
A little walk in fresh air quickly dis- 
pelled the odor. C. C. 


® Each lady in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
has her receiving day. This does not 
mean, necessarily, that she is wealthy 
or can command a retinue of servants, 
for generally it is quite the contrary. 
Naturally, very often it is not conven- 
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ient for the ladies to receive callers upon 
their “day,” and then they hang upon 
their door bell a pretty little Micmac 
basket, four or five inches long, about 
three inches wide and about three inches 
deep. The cover is left open, upon which 
is placed the card of the ladies of the 
house with the words, “Not receiving,” 
written upon it. This answers the pur- 
pose; it saves the one maid many trips 
up and down stairs to answer the door 
bell, and it also shows that the ladies 
really are “not at home,” and the visitor 
does not feel that there is anything 
personal intended, which so often is the 
case with a verbal message. Housekeep- 
ers with small incomes will see at once 
what a good idea this is for any day, 
not simply for at homes. Dorothy Lord 
Maltby. 


¥ We have adopted in our household a 
plan which cuts off what was previously 
a great waste. For guest room and 
bathroom we have a stock of small 
towels, not larger than fourteen inches 
square; they answer every purpose and 
are a great economy. G. B 


¥% One of the prettiest ideas developed 
lately in dinner decorating, which can be 
earried out by anyone with some skill 
in drawing, is an Omar Khayyam dinner. 
The scheme of such a dinner embraces 
name cards decorated in Persian designs 
in Persian rug colors, each bearing an 
appropriate quotation from the Rubaiyat, 
which abounds with them. The quota- 
tions should be done in red on dark 
brown cards, with the name underneath. 
In the center of the table a large irreg- 
ularly cut skin in brown or dark red, 
which can be purchased for a dollar in 
any of the art shops, should be placed, 
and on this a pot full of deep red roses. 
The pot, of course, refers to the Rubaiyat 
lines on the potter, and, let it be whis- 
pered, the family bean pot will be pictur- 
esque, if no other is available. Mabel 
Craft Deering. 


¥ A college graduate just beginning 


housekeeping had trouble whipping 
cream and came to me about it. She 
said she had gone exactly by the recipe 
in her cook book, which gave the usual 
directions and ended with, “Skim off the 
froth as it rises.” “Did you do that?” 
Tasked. “Yes,” was the answer. “Well, 
what seemed to be the matter with it?” 
was my next query. “Why, I threw that 
away!” was the astonished answer. 
“And finally you had nothing left but 


milk, which of course wouldn’t get stiff,” 
was my consoling reply. Then I gave 
her the benefit of some of my experiences 
which may be as helpful to others as to 
her. If the amount of cream is limited, 
add the white of an egg, which will in- 
crease the quantity without hurting the 
flavor and will make it whip quicker. 
And I never skim off the froth but beat 
the whole mass as stiff as I want it. 


G. M. 


¥ I make for our Sunday night tea what 
* at first sight seem to be little chocolate 
cakes, with a ring of white icing. I 
halve beaten biscuit, not too small ones, 
have a paste of cold ham and veal 
ground fine and mixed with one-fourth 
teaspoon of allspice, a pinch of salt and 
pepper, a little mustard (dry) and a 
tablespoon of butter. This I spread on 
the cut sides of the biscuits, then I lay 
them all out nicely on a long dish, put 
sprigs of parsley between and lay a slice 
of hard boiled egg in the center of each 
piece of biscuit; they are delicious and 
dainty. B. B. G. 


¥ While talking of the torture nurses 
in the hospitals suffer with their feet, a 
trained nurse told me she had noticed 
that the ones who so suffer always have 
very fine soft skin on their feet, but that 
the nurses from farms who ran in their 
bare feet when children seldom suffer 
from burning or tender feet. Of course, 
if the flesh is too soft, it should be tough- 
ened. Very strong salt water is good. 
It also starts the circulation. Vinegar 
is good, but best of all is alum water. An 
old shoe dealer told me to buy five cents’ 
worth of white oak bark and five cents’ 
worth of alum, and put them into two 
gallons of water, and use a little of this 
to soak the feet in. Alum and white oak 
bark are used to tan leather. The use 
of this preparation should not be con- 
tinued long enough to tan the skin, only 
long enough to harden and toughen it. 
Of course none of these will permanently 
harden the skin. They should be used 
every night until the skin becomes 
toughened, then once or twice a week to 
keep it so. 


» For a number of years my uncle has 
been troubled with diabetes. A friend 
told him that she had been almost cured 
of diabetes by a diet of cabbage, onions 
and buttermilk. Although the remedy 
did not seem very appetizing, my uncle 
determined to try it. Accordingly for 
one entire month he ate nothing but 
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cabbage, onions and buttermilk. The 
cabbage and onions were eaten cooked 
and uncooked. They were seasoned with 
butter, salt, cream and vinegar for 
variety. The only liquid he had for 
drinking was buttermilk. No bread or 
water entered my uncle’s diet during the 
month, At the end of that time the dis- 
ease was much improved. This exper- 
iment took place one year ago and has 
not been resorted to since. Mrs G. H. 

*@ The writer of this paragraph as- 
sures us that medical treatment did not 
accompany the diet followed for diabetes. 
The Editor. 


¥ The little shoes illustrated are for an 
infant in short clothes. My pattern 
is in three pieces. 
Baste pique to lin- 
ing of drilling and 
bind each piece sep- 
arately. Overcast 
the seam up the toe 
and heel on_ the 
wrong side, and 
bind the bottom. 
~, Bind the sole and 
overeast them  to- 
gether and_ turn. 

Fasten with small 
pearl buttons and _ buttonholes. Sew 
button on top of toe for decoration. 
Pompons may be used if desired. In the 
accompanying diagram the upper part 
represents one side of the “upper” and 
the lower the sole. Marion E. P. 


- 


ame, 


¥ There may have been a touch of 
cynicism in the remark of my friend, the 
physician, when he said that children’s 
teeth should not make such a to-do in 
coming to the surface. His three chil- 
dren seemingly have not been conscious 
of the teething process. “Children have 
stomach troubles during the period of 
teething, because they are not rightly 
fed, and their parents attribute the dis- 
turbance to the teeth,” says this doctor. 
Intelligent feeding is a study, calling for 
recognition of the needs of the individual 
child. 


¥ A tufted rag rug, having assumed the 
tired look common to those of its kind 
after months of hard usage, was thor- 
oughly beaten, then hung on the clothes- 
line and a full force of water from the 
garden hose was turned on it. After the 
rug was well dampened, a washing pow- 
der was rubbed carefully into the tufting 
and the watering continued until the 
water that ran off began to look quite 
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clear, The rug was then left to drain 
well, when a third stream was forced 
over it, a final rinse. The rug was left 
on the line to dry. It was made beauti- 
fully clean, with no back-breaking wear- 
iness. Muslin can be bleached in a 
similar manner. Pin the muslin securely 
on the line, drench it thoroughly with 
the hose, leave the muslin hanging and 
as soon as dry renew the spraying. This 
is the same theory, minus the laborious 
process with which our great-great- 
grandmothers whitened their homemade 
linen in ye olden time. M. G. McK. 


¥ When I steam clams and there are 
some left uneaten I take them from the 
shells when cold, strip off the black 
“night cap” and sandy membranes, put- 
ting the clams away whole in the refrig- 
erator. With them goes a pitcher of the 
clam liquid well strained. A cup of the 
clams chopped with a few cold potatoes, 
a pint of the liquor, a little milk, sea- 
soning and crackers may be transformed 
into a delectable chowder. Or the 
chopped clams dropped in a cupful of 
batter will make the nicest of clam 
fritters. I.G.C. 


¥ My friend, the doctor, mindful of his 
well earned ease, regulates the supply of 
cold air in his bedroom without raising 
his head from the pillow. On top of the 
lower sash of the window is a nail, and 
screwed to the window sill is a pulley 
wheel. A cord fastened to the nail 
passes down, through the pulley and 
thence to the bed. A light tug on the 
cord, and down slides the sash. Another 
cord passing through a pulley which is 
screwed to the top of the window frame, 
is likewise attached to the top of the 
lower sash, and raises it. J. 


¥ A woman I know is making pin money 
every year out of grocers’ left-overs. 
Every time she visited the corner gro- 
cery, she noticed good fruit and vegeta- 
bles spoiling, and, as a result of some 
diligent thinking, she made him a prop- 
osition. It was that he would allow her 
to take all vegetables and fruits that 
were not fresh enough to bring the best 
prices and preserve or pickle them on 
shares. The grocer was to dispose of 
them in the store. He was very willing 
to do this, as many of his customers had 
expressed a wish that it was possible to 
get homemade preserves and pickles in 
the stores, so they sell well. At present 
she has left-overs from six grocers. Last 
year her profits were five hundred dollars, 
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which is a fine profit on her time and 
labor, as no capital whatever was needed. 


7.6. 


® An invalid whom I cared for was com- 
pelled to sit in a large chair night and 
day while his feet were supported on 
another chair, set some distance from 
the large one; this left his knees and 
limbs unsupported. The strain on the 
limbs was so great that cramps were fre- 
quent. The first night I spent as watcher 
I put in another chair, bringing it to 
the proper hight by adding pillows, 
quilts, ete. The relief was immediate 
and pronounced. <A very simple thing 
to do and still for eight weeks he had 
suffered unnecessary pain because no 
one realized the necessity of a solid sup- 
port for the entire body. K. C. H. 


¥TI used to shudder at the “microby” 
appearance of my old style sink brushes 
until I found that, for a trifling sum, 
sanitary wire ones could be purchased. 
These brushes are flat, have wire bristles 
which do not become wet and sodden 
with greasy water, ete, and are as sweet 
and clean after a whisk through hot suds 
as though they had never known what 
sink brushing was. J. M. 


¥ One of the greatest comforts I have 
in traveling is a black wash silk sleeper 
robe, made simply, pleated into a short 
tucked yoke and held in close to the 
figure by a long end scarf, knotted in 
front. The neck, sleeves and scarf are 
edged with narrow black lace. I find I 
can prepare for bed in the toilet room, 
having this on over my night robe, and 
pass through the car almost unnoticed, 
and with black bedroom slippers at hand 
I sleep well, feeling I am ready to step 
out at any minute and not feel ashamed 


afterward. B. B. G. 


¥® I made the following dainty pudding 
from the cold oatmeal left from break- 


fast. To one pint cold oatmeal add 
one-half cup sugar, yolks three eggs, one 
teaspoon butter, one-half cup currants 
or raisins, one teaspoon vanilla or lemon 
extract, and stir all together thoroughly. 
Then beat the whites of the eggs and 
add just before setting in the oven. 
Bake for twenty minutes and serve hot 
with whipped cream, or a sauce if pre- 
ferred. This is just as nice as a tapioca 
or rice pudding and is an economical 
dessert, at least for us, as I had been 
giving the cold oatmeal to the chickens 
until I experimented with it. Grace 
Murray-Stephenson. 
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Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds 


Prof H. W. Conn of Wesleyan uni- 
versity, in his excellent new book, Bac- 
teria, Yeasts and Molds in the Home, 
furnishes the housewife as well as the 
student of domestic economy with an 
authoritative handbook of the practical 
sort. The three forms of micro-organic 
life which affect the household, are con- 
sidered in their various relations and 
practical conclusions are summarized, 

FACTS CONCERNING YEAST 

The original source of all forms of cul- 
tivated yeast is wild yeast, which may be 
easily obtained by exposing any sugary 
solution to the air. These plants are 
treed from impurities and planted in 
some pure food material, where they 
grow in abundance. Large quantities of 
yeast thus grown are mixed with a cer- 
tain amount of starch and sold in cakes. 

The method by which yeast makes 
bread light is easily understood. In the 
flour along with the starch is a small 
amount of material known as diastase. 
By the action of this diastase in dough 
part of the starch is changed to sugar. 
The yeast plants feed upon the materials 
in the dough and ferment the sugar, pro- 
ducing the gas, carbon dioxide and 
alcohol. The bubbles of carbon dioxide 
collect in the dough, causing it to swell 
and this is the so-called raising of bread. 
The heat of baking drives off the alcohol 
and the carbon dioxide but at the same 
time the heat hardens the dough, and the 
spaces formerly filled with carbon dioxide 
are left as pores in the bread. 

DISEASE GERMS 

The second class of micro-organisms, 
the bacteria, enter into the housewife’s 
interest as the cause of disease. These 
things she must remember in this con- 
nection. The causes of disease are real 
things and not matters of imagination. 
They can be seen with the microscope; 
they feed; they grow and multiply like 
larger plants. That these bacteria are 
extremely minute and capable of devel- 
oping with wonderful rapidity must be 
borne in mind when contending with 
contagious diseases. We must not, 
therefore, think that anything is safe 
because it looks clean. Clear, sparkling 
water may sometimes contain deadly bac- 
teria, while dirty water may be per- 
fectly safe to drink. 


MOLDS IN THE HOME 


In the household, we find molds as 
a cause of the decay and spoiling of 


foods and other products. Their gen- 
eral appearance and character are well 
known; not so familiar, however, are 
their habits as plants understood by 
the housewife. The molds germinate 
in form of spores. The air is almost 
aiways so well filled with spores of molds 
that it is quite impossible to leave any 
food products exposed for any length of 
time without a number of these living 
spores falling upon it. If a piece of 
moist bread, for example, is exposed to 
the air for an hour in an ordinary room, 
and is then covered with a bell glass in 
such a way as to keep it moist, it will, in 
a day or two, become covered with molds 
which have come from the sprouting 
of spores that fall upon it. One of the 
valuable practical lessons for the house- 
wife to learn is that the ordinary air of 
her house is filled with mold spores 
which are sure to get upon any uncov- 
ered food material. Sweeping stirs 
them up and so does dusting. Even 
walking through a room will do the 
same. The practical conclusions are 
that wiping up dust with a damp cloth 
is far better than dusting; that carpet 
sweepers are better than brooms; and 
lastly, that no food should be exposed to 
the air of a recently swept room. 

Since from observation it has been 
found that molds will grow best in dark, 
damp rooms or in corners of the rooms 
where there is not free circulation of 
air; that they will flourish in heaps of 
food and upon that inclosed in boxes 
and jars, the methods of avoiding their 
growth are, first, that the food be kept 
tolerably dry; second that it is useful 
oceasionally to expose to air and sun- 
light foods which are kept in closed 
boxes... 

The book is published by Ginn & Co, 
Boston, at $1. 


Hovsenotp Science is an excellent 
handbook of domestic economy, written 
by Miss Juniata L. Shepperd, who has 
charge of that subject at the University 
of Minnesota. Its chapters are practical 
treatises on general household methods, 
kinds of foods and their value, rules for 
cookery of all sorts and good recipes. 
Webb publishing company, St Paul, 
Minn; $1.75. 


Master Frisky is the title of a book 
of dog stories for children, interestingly 
told by Clarence Hawkes. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co; 50 cents. 
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Elegy in a City Backyard 


By Gelett Burges(s) Johnson 


The tea-bell tolls for Nell to pass the 
tray, 

The glowing cook winds slowly up the 
clock, 


The ashman homeward wends his weary 
way 
And leaves a trail of cinders round the 
block. 


Now fade the dingy fences on our sight, 
And all the air is still, except, maybe, 
Where some street-organ, faintly through 
the night, 
Wafts “Holy City” and “The Bamboo 
Tree.” 


Save that from yonder sparsely slated 
roof 
A moping Tom doth moaningly com- 
plain 
(While other felines darkly hold aloof) 
That his Maria lucklessly was slain. 


Beneath the shade yon dying pear tree 
sheds, 
Where rest tomato cans on ashy heaps, 


Where cast-off corsets line the pansy 
beds, 

The flattened form of poor Maria 
sleeps. 


The wheezy call of milkmen in the morn, 

The cook’s insistent, matutinal grouch, 

The scissors grinder’s harsh and raucous 
horn 


No more shall rouse her from her 
weedy couch. 


For her no more shall wave the threaten- 
ing broom, 
Or busy housewife scat her from the 
chair, 
No children run to chase her from the 
room, 
Or eee, dogs besiege her in her 
air. 


Oft sought she out appointed rendezvous, 

In dalliance spent the fairest of her 
days, 

Or nightly studied, with her art in view, 

The acoustic properties of alley-ways. 


Oft did the predatory cur rejoice 
To drive her, quivering, up this lonely 
tree; 
How jocund did she raise nocturnal 
voice! 
How cursed the lodgers, kept awake at 
three! 


Let not some groomed lap-cat e’er decry 
The humble realm of that backyard 
obscure— 
The battered gate, the clothesline whence 
there fly 
The short and simple flannels of the 
poor. 


The boast of Tortoise-shell, the pomp of 
Manx, 
The Persian, bearing pedigree pro- 
ound, 
All dread alike the catcher’s nimble 
shanks— 
The public highways lead but to the 
pound. 
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BACKYARD 


ELEGY IN A CITY 


The Goddess Pasht have recognized as 
kin; 
Or ruled Kilkenny ere its glory waned. 


Far from the madding crowd she was not 
fased, 
The while her vagrom fancies made 
her stray 
Along the sequestered alley, where she 
raised 
The nightly noisy tenor of her lay. 


For who, to grim insomnia a prey, 
That weird elusive being e’er could 


mark ? 
Full "i a nightly prowler, gaunt and Who has not raised his window in dis- 
Has filled this alley with his music And blindly cast some weapon through 
rare; the dark ? 


Full many a cat is born to howl unseen 
And waste his sweetness on the city air. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to him the sin, 

Who in his nightshirt did his window 
raise, 

And, hurling down his missile at the din, 

Ended the joyance of her heartfelt 
lays! 


Yet on some pavement, soon or late, there 
lies 
The cat who tortures slumber while she 
prowls; 
While from the tomb the voice of Nature 
cries, 
As some small urchin imitates her 
howls. 


Returning from some animated bust, 
Back to his mansion, pale and sick at But Requies Cat, now that she is dead 


heart, (Nine times she died, and therefore 
Maria’s voice provoked his latent lust quite deceased). 
For blood; she fell a victim to her Approach and read Ze : 
art. (with friends to 
hold thy head) = 4 > 
Perhaps in this neglected form has been This touching tribute oT j ) 


A soul that in Bubastis might have to the little beast. 


EPITAPH 


Here lies poor Puss, with 


collar unbedight, 
A homeless cat,a thing 
of skin and bone. 
Full-throated rose her 
swan song on the 
night, 
And now the dust- 
heap claims her for 


its own. 
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My Lavender Garden 


By Marian V. Dorsey 


We, a generation of city-born and 
reared descendants of country forebears, 
had come “back to the soil;” back to 
the maternal homestead where lavender 
had grown in the old garden, with the 
Hundred Leaf rose, since the first mis- 
tress had tucked a sprig of it in her 
go-to-meeting kerchief in 1671 and 
where, thereafter, the purple blooms 
were picked to scent the hand-woven 
linen sheets of the high post tester beds, 
keeping them, one imagines, in the deep 
drawers of the old mahogany secretary 
with the cut glass knobs, which is our 
pride. 

A passing allusion of Mrs Gaskell’s 
to the aesthetic possibilities of frag- 
ments—especially of lavender and rose 
leaf fragments—fell not unheedingly 
upon my ear; it was now made possible 
to put these promptings to the test of 
experiment, the results justifying them- 
selves a hundredfold in the direct and 
reflected pleasure given. 

And let no town or suburban dweller, 
nay, no city woman whose “acreage” is 
a mere patch of a yard, despair of grow- 
ing this delightfully aromatic plant of 
manifold uses if she wills to have it. 

Supposing that lavender was always 
lavender—which it isn’t—no specifica- 
tion was made in ordering seed from 
the florist and, as is frequently the case, 
those known as Lavendula Spica were 
sent, instead of Lavendula vera; and 
there is a great difference between these 
varieties, as my lavender garden showed 
in the end. As it happened, eleven small 
cuttings of the genuine English laven- 
der, Lavendula vera, were sent me by a 
neighbor when my own little seedling 
plants were a year old, and seven of these 
were successfully rooted in wet earth in 
the shade, just as you root geranium 
cuttings. 

These were, the next summer, so much 
finer than my other bushes and bore so 
unmistakably the “real thing” that the 
Spica will be allowed to die out as soon 
as rooted tops or cuttings from the Eng- 
lish lavender bushes shall be ready to 
replace them; for these, when once ma- 
tured, may be prolonged indefinitely if 
transplanted every two years, dividing 
the root and setting them deep each 
time. 

If one has never compared the Spica 
with the vera the former will seem very 
sweet and lovely, and, as it is more 


easily grown, be content with it; but 
the true lavender is an excellent illus- 
tration of the added beauty good takes 
on in becoming best. 

The first of March little shallow drills 
were made with the finger in the pulver- 
ized earth of the indoor window boxes 
and the seed dropped in and lightly 
covered, afterward sprinkling daily till 
they came up. They were made very 
wet when ready to transplant in the 
garden, when they had four leaves. A 
bed three feet square held the plants the 
first season, a hundred and fifty of the 
finest culled from the rest, the desired 
number one hundred and the others 
allowed for casualties. These were set 
five inches apart, being slow growers, 
but late the next March they were set 
out in rows, three feet apart each way— 
none too much space for the true laven- 
der, but more than necessary for the 
Spica, the finer variety blooming in 
June, the other not till August. It must 

well drained. 

One versed in garden lore advised 
eutting the sprigs in full bloom and 
drying or curing in a cool, shady place 
—a spare room or cupboard—and keep- 
ing wrapped closely to retain the fra- 
grance. They were laid on newspapers, 
as eut, so that all the shed lavender 
might be saved. The bunches were 
wound and tied with lavender baby rib- 
bon rolled in spotless tissue paper and 
then in white wrapping paper, for mail- 
ing. The sprigs, lighted at the blossom 
end and burnt one at a time, fill the sick 
room, or any other, with the elusive 
sweetness of the old garden. 

The shed blooms were made into 
sachets of swiss, small ones to be placed 
under the pillow, larger ones for the 
linen closet; and a dessertspoonful of 
them steeped in three or four ounces of 
spirits is the potent cure for colic in an 
historic Maryland manor family. What, 
then, were the altruistic uses made of 
this lavender as “aesthetic fragments” ? 
The same as those the homekeeping 
Cranford ladies found worth while. It 
has cheered forgotten old people with 
reawakened memories; sick friends in 
hospitals have kept it beside their cots; 
those far distant from their native place 
have inhaled it to appease homesickness ; 
it has given quieting thoughts to those 
on restless pillows within sound of the 
harassing trolley cars, and even a little 
child has been known to beg, with plead- 
ing eyes, for a handful of “that sweet 
stuff.” 
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A Word with Parents 


And an Incentive to Service for Their 
Children 


Is it not true, friends, that the moral 
training of children is left more and 
more, with the growing complexity of our 
lives, to.the teachers of the public and 
private schools? Are we not unloading 
upon the schools, to a perilous degree, 
the moral and spiritual guidance of the 
rising generation? What will be the 
consequences, upon the children, upon 
the home life of America, upon our insti- 
tutions, as a people? 

Jacob A. Riis said, in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING for October, 1903: “Each gen- 
eration sees the rush away from the land 
grow, sees the cities swell, sees character 
and individuality struggling with heavier 
odds. When I watch the seas rising and 
the clouds threatening I think of the 
schoolma’am at the helm and am glad. 
Laugh, if you will; Iam content. While 
she is there we are safe.” 

We are the first to echo this tribute 
to the American school teacher. But we 
do not stop there. Upon the frail shoul- 
ders of this overworked, underpaid ser- 
vant of us all is lain too great a bur- 
den, for her and for safety. Parents 
must perform their share of the training 
of their children in character; further- 
more, their work must be in harmony 
with that of the schools or the efforts of 
both will go almost for naught. One of 
the weak points of our democracy to-day, 
we believe, and tending to grow still 
weaker, is the undue dependence of par- 
ents upon the schools and their ignorance 
of their actual work and personnel. 

Former President Cleveland, who feels 
strongly upon this subject, gives expres- 
sion of his views through the current 
issue of this magazine. Other distin- 
guished citizens and writers will speak 
their minds in sueceeding months. 

We purpose to make a beginning this 
winter of a highly important and ex- 
ceedingly interesting plan for bringing 
parents and teachers in closer touch. 
Accordingly we offer a prize of fifty dol- 


lars to the mother or father who, by the 
first of June brings forward the most 
interesting and helpful report of visits 
to the school or schools attended by their 
children, of acquaintance with a teacher 
or teachers, and, most essential of all, 
of knowledge or help gained for the 
child’s sake through the new familiarity 
with school work or new association with 
teacher or teachers. In a word, go and 
see the work of the school, study its 
strong and its weak points, learn how 
best to win the confidence and co-opera- 
tion of the teacher, confer with her as 
to the character-training of your own 
child, how best you can co-operate with 
her in this task. If co-operation proves 
difficult or impossible, write and tell why. 
The home and the school must somehow 
be brought together. There will be sev- 
eral prizes of ten dollars each, according 
to the returns, for the reports which 
prove the most discerning and helpful, 
besides the fifty-dollar award. 

We are very much in earnest about 
this matter and invite inquiries and 
suggestions concerning the best means 
of carrying out the investigation. The 
main thing is to visit the schools, to 
witness their methods, to get personally 
acquainted with the teachers, all for the 
higher good of your own child. 

“T hope to see the day,” said Mr Riis 
in our October issue, “when every teacher 
will be a welcome and a natural guest in 
her children’s homes; in truth, a mem- 
ber of the family, cherished as such.” 


Mind and Diet* 


Common sense in matters of food and 
health is so rare that one is jubilant to 
find it confirmed by modern science and 
ancient practice. Hence the pleasure 
with which we welcome two recent books 
bearing upon this topic. Cornaro’s dis- 
courses prove that at the age of forty he 
regenerated his shattered health by tem- 
perance in food and drink, and there- 
after enjoyed sixty happy years by prac- 
ticing a sensible diet together with a 
philosophical mind, and science in the 
twentieth century explains why Cor- 
naro’s practice in the fifteenth was so 
remarkable in results. While Hudson’s 
psychological views are by no means 
wholly accepted by scientists, what he 


*The Art of Living Long. the Venetian cente- 
ane, Louis Cornaro. W. F. Butler, Milwaukee, 


The Law of Mental Medicine, by 7 Jay 
Hudson. A. C. McClurg & Co, Chicago, 1 
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says about the influence of mind upon 
the stomach and food contains so much 
of truth as to be worthy of dissemination. 

The rational individual possesses two 
minds, the conscious and the subcon- 
scious. You control your conscious 
mind, but the subconscious one comes 
pretty near to controlling you, unless 
you learn to direct it. Suggestions may 
be made to the conscious and objective 
mind, which will be taken up and acted 
upon by the subconscious or subjective 
mind without your knowledge or con- 
sent. 

One reads that a certain medicine is 
beneficial in a given condition, and forth- 
with the suggestion works upon his sub- 
conscious mind until he is led to believe 
that he is in the condition which can 
only be “cured” by the nostrum adver- 
tised. Or one reads that some much 
used food is “unhealthy,” and, after eat- 
ing it, proceeds to observe its effect and 
usually conjures up the expected “un- 
easy” symptoms advertised. 

“Eat what you like, in due modera- 
tion, and never allow the question of its 
digestibility to intrude itself, even in 


‘an adverse thought. 


“Keep your mind off your stomach 
during the process of digestion and you 
will soon forget you have a stomach.” 

In subscribing to the doctrine that 
what the healthy and unperverted 
stomach craves it ean digest, Dr Hudson 
is undoubtedly right; but note the 
emphasis on the words “healthy and 
unperverted.” Rules of guidance for 
the sick, the delicate, the easily upset 
must be different. He maintains that 
physicians are rapidly coming to believe 
that the human stomach, in a normal 
condition, craves most that which it 
most needs, and that one’s appetite is a 
fairly safe guide to a healthful diet. 
“That is to say, the subjective mind 
instinctively knows the needs of the 
physical organism, and it makes its 
wants known to the objective conscious- 
ness by appropriate stimuli. Thus, in 
the presence of the needed food, and 
often by thinking of it, the salivary 
glands are stimulated to action, and the 
first prerequisite to good digestion is 
provided in an increased flow of saliva. 
The stomach itself is stimulated to 
action by the same means, and a conse- 
quent secretion of the gastric juices is 
induced, thus rendering the process of 
digestion easy and pleasurable. It fol- 
lows that the opposite course will produce 
opposite results, and digestion of food 


that the stomach rejects, or does not 
crave, is correspondingly slow and diffi- 
cult.” Patients in certain diseases are 
— allowed to choose their own 
let. 

But Hudson errs in not sufticiently 
emphasizing the merits of moderation. 
Most of us eat too much, and nearly all 
of us eat too rapidly. Enough is vastly 
better than a feast. The temperate life 
removes many causes of illness; and just 
here is where the mind may help by 
taking control, the mind and body may 
co-operate to restrict consumption to the 
necessary amount—if we encourage them 
so todo. How true is the saying quoted 
by Cornaro, which apparently originated 
with Galen in the second century: “The 
food from which a man abstains afier 
he has eaten heartily [sufficiently] is of 
more benefit to him than that which he 
has eaten.” 

“No one needs to be told,” says Hud- 
son, in conclusion, “of the prepotent 
influence upon his health of the food he 
eats, nor does anyone need to be in- 
formed that the benefit which one derives 
from food depends upon his power of 
digestion and assimilation.” 


There is mourning in many a home 
to-day for the young life sacrificed in the 
year 1903 to the toy pistol. The mor- 
tality on the last Fourth of July, in the 
northern states alone, was more than four 
thousand children! The women’s clubs 
of Massachusetts and other states which 
are working this season for prohibitive 
legislation against the deadly toy are 
engaged in a task which alone would 
justify the existence of their organiza- 
tion. 


One of several interesting and helpful 
movements brought to light by our 
Emergency contest is the work of a New 
Haven (Connecticut) pastor in behalf of 
a sounder, more healthful and _ better 
trained home life, as regards the body 
as well as the mind and the soul. Rev 
Mr Mutch tells the ‘story on another 
page of this issue. Does anyone know 
of a similar work in any other church? 
We should like to make public record of 
efforts in this direction. 


Between the Hepburn bill, which was 
promptly passed by the national house, 
and the McCumber pure food bill intro- 
duced in the senate, the prospects of pure 
food legislation this winter are excellent. 
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The January and March Puzzles 


We give this month another rebus, 
easier of solution than some of its pred- 
ecessors. Look through the advertising 
pages to discover which merchandise or 
announcements are indicated by the pic- 
tures, fill out the coupon according to 
the numbers, and write in the lower part 
of the coupon your own experience with 
one of the articles mentioned in the 
puzzle. Mail the coupon, by itself, not 
inclosed with any other communication 
or business, to The Puzzle Editor, Goop 
Springfield, Mass. Cou- 
pons mailed prior to March 4 will not 
be counted. The awards will be made 
in accordance with promptness, as indi- 
cated by postmark, neatness and with the 
interest and helpfulness of the remarks 
written in the coupon. 

We offer prizes to the value of forty 
dollars for the thirty competitors whose 
answers are best: First, one of five dol- 
lars’ in cash; then three of three dollars’ 
worth of merchandise, to be selected from 
any dealer, manufacturer or concern 
offering goods in this issue of Goop 
HovuseKEEPING ; sixteen prizes of one dol- 
lar’s worth of merchandise; ten yearly 
subscriptions to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
new ones or continuations. 

THE JANUARY AWARDS 

The winner of the five-dollar cash prize 
for the best solution of the January 
rebus is Ada T. Woods, 49 Washington 
street, Hudson, Mass. Awards of three 
dollars’ worth of merchandise, each, to 
be selected from advertising announce- 
ments in our January number, are made 
to Mrs R. W. Noble, New York; Mrs 
Richard H. White, Colorado; Eva B. 
Middleton, Washington, D C. 

Yearly subscriptions to Goon Hovuse- 
KEEPING (new ones or continuations) 
are awarded Mrs T. F. Read, New York: 
Mrs C. C. King, Massachusetts; Mrs G. 
W. Scott, Tlinois; Mrs E. F. Robbins, 
New York; Mrs Joseph E. Weidenfeld, 
Tllinois; Mrs P. L. Hatch, Pennsyl- 
vania; Beatrice I. Conyers, Vermont; 
Mrs N. W. Merwin, Connecticut; Mrs 
FE. M. White, New Jersey; Mrs Villa H. 
Wight, Rhode Island. 

One dollar’s worth of merchandise, 
each, is awarded Mrs Bettie Conover, 
Kentucky; Mrs A. Formis, Michigan; 
Mrs W. Rede, Georgia; Mrs Ellen E. 
Clark, Massachusetts; Erna Tesch, Wis- 
eonsin; Mrs L. S. Pierce, Massachusetts; 
Mrs H. W. Newell, New Hampshire; 
Mrs Pearl C. Collins, Pennsylvania; 
Miss Olive C. Boynton, Maine; Mrs G. 


E. White, New York; Mrs W. T. Moore, 
Virginia; Mrs F. W. Kingman, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs J. B. Caruthers, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs F. J. Harrison, Connecticut; 
Mrs D. W. Peters, District of Columbia; 
Mrs W. L. Packard, New York. 

The answers to the January rebus 
were as follows: 1. Universal Bread- 
maker. 2. Quaker Oats. 3. Force. 
4. Bromangelon. 5. Peep o’ Day 
Brooder. 6. Bunkio Matsuki Dress 
Suit Cases, 


The Christmas Dinners 


In our January number prizes were 
offered for menus and recipes from 
Christmas dinners actually served De- 
cember 25, 1903. Out of a large amount 
of material, all good, we have chosen the 
prize winners. The first ten who are to 
receive merchandise to the value of two 
dollars and fifty cents each, to be selected 
from the advertising announcements in 
the January number of this magazine, 
are Mrs R. G. Daggett, Washington; 
Mrs W. P. Moran, District of Columbia; 
Mrs C. W. Root, Michigan; Louise G. 
Noyes, Massachusetts; Mrs Lynn S. 
Pease, Wisconsin; Helen T. Longstreth, 
California; Mrs W. I. Bancus, Massachu- 
setts; Mrs C. E. Nicholson, Oregon; Miss 
Laurie Rugeley, Texas, and Mrs Carl E. 
Seashore, Iowa. Those receiving the 
next awards, each one a choice book, are 
Constance Sidney, Connecticut; A. C. 
Pratt, New York; Mrs Mary K. Graham, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs R. L. Gillerlain, 
New York; Mrs H. C. Wilson, Mich- 
igan; Mrs Gerhard M. Dahl, Wisconsin; 
Mrs J. J. G., Michigan; Miss Z. B., Ten- 
nessee; Mrs W. L. Smith, Alabama, and 
a person who forgot to write her name 
and address on her manuscript. 


Launpry Work presents certain diffi- 
culties, concerning which we receive not 
a few inquiries. We can recommend 
to beginners and amateurs in laundry 
processes the Laundry Manual of L. Ray 
Balderston and M. C. Limerick, published 
by the Avil printing company of Phila- 
delphia, at fifty cents. This work is 
based upon scientific principles. 


Two Centuries of Costume in Amer- 
ica, by Alice Morse Earle, is a two- 
volume work containing hundreds of 
illustrations and written in Mrs Earle’s 
fascinating manner. It is published by 
Maemillan, and is richly worth the 
price, $5. 


Gown of brown etamine with silk border and hand embroidery of the 


same color 


[Pattern cannot be furnished, 
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A spring gown of gray voile and lace 


[Pattern cannot be furnished] 
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Our Pattern Service 
Pretty New Styles for Children 


These patterns are 1ocents each. Order 
by number, not forgetting to specify sizes 
wanted. Address, Pattern Department, 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


Girl's Frock 


No 4538—This new design is for 
a dress which will give unusual 
style to an undeveloped figure. It 
has the fashionable drooping 
shoulder effect, pointed yoke at 
belt, and deep pointed cuffs. Any 
material will make up well in this 
style. Sizes 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 
years. 


No 4538 


Child's Apron 
No 4317—This dainty %, Infant's Christening Robe 
little apron is quite 
simple for any mother 
to make. Front and 
back ate alike, being 
gathered into a square 
yoke, which may be 
outlined by a ruffle if 
desired Sizes 2, 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. 


No 4470—A _ princess 
dress for the baby, in 
nainsook, lawn, mull, 
dimity or batiste. In- 
fant’s size only. 


Little Girl's or Boy’s Box- 
pleated Frock 


No 4537 — A _ pretty 
dress, all in one piece, 
with two pleats in front 
and back, belt slipped 
under the pleats, and 
white collar and cuffs 
for an attractive finish. 
Can be made up in 
heavy wash goods or in 
corduroy. Sizes 2, 3, 4, 


5 and 6 years. 


Child's Bishop Frock 


No 4449—A simple but 
charming dress in the 
bishop style. The sleeves 
are attached to the 
dress by ribbon run 
through beading and ty- 
ing in bows at the neck. 
This mode is_ suitable 
for any thin wash ma- 
terial. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 years. 
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Lady's Blouse 

No 6091—Never before has there been a season when original 
ideas in blouses were so much in demand, and designs in yoke 
effect are among the most sought after. They are deservedly 
— for they are not only becoming, but also carry out the 
ong shoulder line as —— else will do. The design shown 
here is best suited to soft, pliable materials. The shirring at 
each side of the broad front, together with the prettily shaped 
yoke or cape, adds not a little to the smart design. Sizes: 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 


Lady’s Costume 

No 6070-6063—The design shown here combines two features 
which are now very much in vogue; that of the circular sleeve 
cap and of the pleated effect in waist and skirt which carries 
out the season’s fancy of trimming the pleats with braid. In 
the bodice the lining in yoke and sleeve may be cut away under 
a transparent yoke and sleeve, or the lining may be of a differ- 
ent color. The waist has the back closing, the body portion 
being laid in pleats to yoke depth, or, if so desired, may extend 
to the shoulder and leave the yoke out entirely, The waist is 
supported by a fitted lining and blouses very prettily over a 
narrow crush belt. The skirt (6063) is the newest seven-gore 
shaping, and may be made with regular or lapped seams, and in 
dip, round or instep length. Additional style is given the skirt 
by an underpleat at the lower part of each side seam, A 
charming costume would be of brown yoile, using brown or 
black braid for decoration and making the yoke and under- 
sleeve of cream or white mull or lawn. This combination is 

articularly smart, and the full lower sleeve, falling as it does 

rom the circular upper portion, which is slashed part of the 
way to the shoulder, is exceedingly pretty. The mode is suit- 
able to any of the pliable materials and will be founda desir- 
able model for either house or street wear. Sizes for waist, 6070: 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust measure. Sizes for skirt, 
6063; 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34-inch waist measurement, 


Kimono 

No 6105—Lady’s loung- 
ing robe or kimono. Quite 
the most fascinating arti- 
cles of feminine attire are 
the dainty kimonos. New 
modes appear and 
pear, but in the end the 
conventional Japanese 
style remains the favorite. 
The designs are somewhat 
limited, but with the new 
models, which give the 
fashionable droop to the 
shoulders, one will have 
an opportunity to display 
both originality and taste - 
in the selection of mate- 
rials. Sizes: small, medi- 
um and large. 
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She wrote a clever paragraph 
about the interesting and help- 
ful ‘Discovery’ she wished our 
readers to profit by, and added: 
“Its appearance could have been 
neater, but am trying my best 
with a kicking baby on my lap.” 
Now that’s devotion to G H, Mrs 
M. F. Cochran of San Francisco. 
The item is practical, like the 
circumstances under which it 
was written. To make easy, at- 
tractive and satisfying the prac- 
tical details and _ science of 
housekeeping, is one great ob- 
ject of this magazine. I can do 
still more toward this end if 
women everywhere will co- 
operate with me, even when 
they’re holding the baby—bless 
its little heart! 


* Anyone who doubts the hold 
little Theodore, the G H Baby, 
has upon our readers should see 
the letters which have been 
coming in almost daily since I 
hinted that we might drop him 
from our pages. The dear little 
chap is growing daily in avoir- 
dupois and in grace, and he will 
appear at least quarterly in our 
columns, to show his advance- 
ment. Look for his bright young 
face in the April number. 


A letter of criticism from a 
subscriber closes with the foot- 
note: “‘Query—Am I audacious 
in writing the preceding pages?” 
Evidently this woman was al- 
most afraid to mail so frankly 
critical a letter, and half in 
apology added this line. As a 
matter of fact, the letter was 
among the most helpful and 
the most deeply appreciated 
of a number of this_ kind. 
Her interest in G H is so gen- 
uine and vital that she spoke 
what was in her heart, what she 
felt, as to a personal friend. 
Could we have a truer, more 
loyal helper? Faithful are her 
wounds; they are accepted in 
the spirit in which they are 
given, and GH will be the bet- 
ter for them, a great many 
thousands of readers sharing the 
benefit. 


One of the ablest and most 
helpful letters I have received 
in a long time is from a boy, 
Master Huffman of Charleston, 
Ill. His view is in accord with 
that of Rev Mr Mutch of New 
Haven, Ct, who is training his 
parishioners in domestic science 
and skilled Christian living, by 
means of lectures, ete. I quote 
from Master Huffman’s letter: 
“We all enjoy your magazine 
very much, and none more than 
I. I am almost grown up now, 
but you cannot imagine how 
pleased I was with those arti- 
cles on boys in a recent issue. 


Being a ‘big boy’ myself, I 
know how much they must 
mean for the little fellows grow- 
ing up around me. I only wish 
your magazine entered every 
home here, for you remember, 
‘A man well-fed is half saved,’ 
and G H feeds both mind and 
body. We all send you greet- 
ings, including my sister, whose 
children we declare are such 
model children, because brought 
up by G H plans!” 


I wonder if our friends know 
how difficult it is to get a real, 
helpful criticism. To make one 
is not always an easy matter 
Flaws can be found in any mag- 
azine or any product of the hu- 
man brain. But a lack or a 
weakness which is not on the 
surface, which must be felt, 
rather than seen, calls for a 
loyal, discerning reader. It is 
oftentimes as difficult to know 
why you like or dislike a pe- 
riodical as in the case of a per- 
son. If any of our friends feel, 
at times, that we can do more 
for them in certain ways, I wish 
they would write me their feel- 
ings candidly. This will be 
bread upon the waters. 


Clipped from My Letters 


I want to tell you how very 
helpful your magazine is. The 
Little Cook Book for a Little 
Girl is an especially interesting 
and helpful series of articles, 
because it explains all the little 
things in cooking that makes 
the “how” easily understood. It 
helps me and I am not a young 
housekeeper, either. E. L. F. 

G H is most positively a credit 
to the family of progressive 
American magazines. Albert 
Shaw, Editor the Review of Re- 
views. 


Without flattery, I was hap- 
pily surprised at the feast of 
good things offered in the Jan- 
uary issue. It was good from 
cover to cover, and contained at 
least ten articles, any one of 
which was worth the price of a 


year’s subscription. It is im- 
proving by leaps and bounds 
and is a vital, compelling mag- 
azine. Accept sincere congratu- 
lations. Mabel Martin. 


“I hear on all sides the praise 
of your magazine in its enlarged 
and improved shape,” writes a 
friend in Brooklyn, a literary 
worker. 


This is my second year of tak- 
ing G H and I couldn't get along 
without it. Mrs E. G. Benson, 
Troy, N Y. 


Inclosed please find one dollar, 
for which will you send us your 
delightful publication, G H, for 
the year of 1904. A. H. Bying- 
ton, U S Consul, Naples, Italy. 


I find G H the most practical 
magazine of the kind I have 
ever seen, as it confines itself to 
the possibilities of the ‘common 
herd.”’ Mrs A. B. Crawford, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I consider your magazine one 
of the best that are published, 
and I prefer it to any other. 
Not a leaf goes unread, not even 
the ads. I hope to send you a 
number of new subscribers this 
year. Mrs W. H. H. Smith, 
Nantucket, Mass. 


I would especially like to have 
young married people take G H, 
as it is a great help to me, 
Mrs Luella Wyckoff, Ohio. 


We take Harper's Monthly, 
Scribner's, the Century, Har- 
per’s Bazar, McClure’s, Cosmo- 
politan, the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and the Delineator, besides 
Good Housekeeping, and my 
husband always says, “Oh, 1 
suppose I must wait until you 
finish G H.”’ I read those thit 
he calls his own to him, you see, 
but as many of my best dinners 
have been culled from. the 
“menu” department, he “has no 
kick coming.”’ Indeed, we both 
realize that the magazine is all 
its name implies, and what 
more do we want! So I for one 
say, just keep on in the good old 
way, and you will always please 
your well-wisher. Laura Mason 
Moise, San Francisco. 


For a long time I have consid- 
ered G H one of the finest mag- 
azines published. It _ steadily 
improves. Mrs Ella Burr Mc- 
Manus, Connecticut. 


G H is invaluable to me. Can’t 
do without it. Mrs G, A. Jack- 
son, Michigan. 
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Undersleeves for freshening up a gown, and a 
stole made of white or black chiffon 
on a silk foundation 


A Homemade Screen 


By I. G. C. 


I ealled one day, on a young woman 
whose home is one of these spacious 
rooms of a New York boarding house 
which looks into a back yard. She had 
contrived in a quiet, original way to 
divide the immense apartment into two 
rooms, a parlor and bedroom. The par- 
tition consisted of two pairs of porch 
bamboo curtains, stained a warm golden 
brown to harmonize with the wall paper. 
They hung from a wooden curtain pole, 
which extended crosswise from two up- 
right poles secured to the floor. The 
bamboo curtains made an excellent back- 
ground for posters, photographs and such 
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attractive odds and 
ends as a girl hates 
to throw away. A 
curtain of golden 
brown oriental cotton 
made a doorway por- 
tiere. Close to one 
bamboo screen, which 
had been attached se- 
ecurely to the floor, 
backed a piano. 
Against the other was 
set a wide settee with 
pillows heaped 
against a wall that I 
discovered was the 
back of a bureau in 
the neat little bedchamber. “The best 
of it,” said the girl oceupant, “is I 
ean have all the fresh air that comes 
in the room, even if I am off in the 
farthest corner of this big apartment. 
The bamboo screen is such an improve- 
ment on the dreadful dusty portieres 
which always suggest to me a sham- 
pooer’s parlor. Besides, the screen is 
cheap, it never sags when _ properly 
hung, and, best of all, it lends itself to 
all sorts of decorative schemes.” 


In the Spring 
By Edith L. Smith 


When spring first comes in our back 
yard 
The peepers call from far away, 
I get my hoop and jump-rope out, 
And Brother Jim plays “migs” all day. 
My mother has the carpets shook, 
And sends us off to play. 


But she comes out and looks at us, 
Much oftener, I wonder why? 

And when she goes indoors again 
She smiles and looks up at the sky. 

(I don’t wear rubbers now at all 
The ground is dry as dry.) 


Oh, school seems very hot and long 
When songs are new that robins sing, 
(I wore my hat with daisies on 
To-day and no one said a thing! 
Grown people don’t seem cross at all 
I guess because it’s spring.) 


What do you s’pose my grandma meant? 
(Why, grandma’s old and bent and 
worn!) 
She found a crocus in the yard 
And said, “God tunes the earth to 
song. 
Mv little girl, ’m young as you, 
The blessed spring is born!” 
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New stocks and belt. The 
latter is made of rings, 
which are covered with 
embroidery silk and trim- 
med with ribbon, with 
three fancy buttons at the 
back. 


A Children’s Favorite 


One of the poets whose verse for chil- 
dren Miss Nora Archibald Smith does 
not specifically mention in her article in 
this issue, whose poems are keenly en- 
joyed by the little folks, is James Whit- 
comb Riley. What child has ever resisted 
the charm of The Raggedy Man, ’Liz- 
oveth Ann, or Little Orphant Annie? 
We have read many kinds of rhymes to 
many kinds of children from time to 
time, and have invariably found Riley’s 
the ones which take a hold, whether the 
little mind be a cultivated or entirely 
unplanted one. In a mission Sunday 
school we have heard small boys of for- 
eign parentage and not a very compre- 
hensive English vocabulary, say over to 
themselves, by ear, the rhymes which 
reached them as music ratker than as 
expression of idea; and smart little 
misses, well tutored in two languages 
besides their own, fall equally as ready 
captives to the melody in some of the 
Rhymes of Childhood. 


A Pen whose incisive wit, tempered 
with kindly philosophy, has at times 
enlivened the pages of this magazine, 
has produced a volume of essays recently 
brought before the public—Why Love 
Grows Cold. The papers by Ellen Burns 


HANDICRAFT 


Sherman are good reading; they are 
bright, light of touch, and warmed with 
a broad human sympathy. Under a dif- 
ferent title, as it seems to us, they might 
make a wider appeal. Wessels com- 
pany ; $1. 


Books Received 


Mrs M’LFERrtIF, by J. J. Bell, author of Wee 
Macgreegor, Century company; $1.00. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE Ricn, by M. E, Waller. 
Little, Brown & Co, Boston ; $1.50. 

Hout or HEATHFIELD, by Caroline Atwater 
Mason. Macmillan ; $1.50. 

CHARACTER READING, by Mrs Symes, Saalfield 
publishing company ; 50 cents. 

MASTER FRISKY, by Clarence Hawkes. Crowell ; 
50 cents. 

THe GoLpDEN Wrinpows, by Laura Richards. 
Little, Brown & Co; $1.50. 

THE ForeEsi1 HEARTH, by Charles Major. Mac- 
millan ; $1.50. 

THe New THOovGHT SIMPLIFIED, by Henry 
Wood. Lee & Shepard ; 88 cents, postpaid. 

BILLy WHiIskrrs’ Kips, by Frances Trego Mont- 
gomery. Saalfield publishing company ; $1.00. 

THISTLEDOWN, by Mrs C. V. Jamison. Century 
company ; $1.20, net. 

BLounT OF BRECKENHOW, by Beulah Marie Dix. 
Macmillan; $1.50. 

Aunt Jimmy's WILL, by Mabel Osgood Wright. 
Macmillan : $1.50. 

JACK, THE FIRE Doe, by Lily F. Wesselhoeft. 
Little, Brown & Co, Boston ; $1.00. 

Camp FIDELITY GrRLs, by Annie Hamilton Don- 
nell. Little, Brown & Co ; $1.20, net. 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTES FOR CHINA Lovers, by 
Maria Augusta Wilde. Published by the author at 
Franklin, Delaware county, N Y , 50 cents. 
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Collars Smart and 
Dainty 
By Margaret Muir 


The accompanying 
illustrations show 
two new shaped 
stocks, which are effec- 
tive and yet easily 
made. Narrow ribbon 
or linen braids are 
used. This braid comes 
in black, white, black 
and white,ecru, cream, 
and in Persian colors. 
It has the advantage 
of having a cord on 
the inside, which, 
when drawn, gathers 
the braid around the curving parts of 
the design, thus doing away with over- 
casting it. The braid, shaped by the 
illustration, is basted on a paper collar 
pattern, and after the stitches are put 
in, with a heavy silk twist, the paper is 
carefully removed. In Figure 1 the 
stitches are exceedingly simple. 

Bruges “spiders” constitute the back- 
ground of the stock in Figure 2. Fill in 
the spaces in the pendant figures with 


Figure 2 
Stock with Bruges 
“‘spiders’’ 


A Basy Br—Cut 
the bib of pique 
and embroider in 
long and short 
stitch around the 
edge. Make a row 
of French knots just 
inside. Hem a 
shaped pocket of muslin on the back and 
work a row of knots on the line of pocket. 
Cut a piece of rubber to fit pocket, and 
if necessary catch it to top of pocket 
in the back. The rubber can be easily 
removed when the bib is laundered. It 
is a great protection to the baby. Fasten 
with button and buttonholes. 


Wuewn CLEANING my rooms, if the car- 
pets look very bad I have them well 
beaten and then treat them with the 
following: Two ounces salts of tar- 
tar, one square of good scrubbing soap, 
pour over this two quarts of boiling 
water. Then I brush over the carpet 
with this mixture and wash over with 


Tep collar of butcher’s linen, designed by Dora a cloth wrung out of clean cold water. 


Lesley. Buttonhole edge, edges of design 
solid. Open holes in center. 


ordinary featherstitch, then beginning 
at the top, work one or two buttonhole 
stitches, first on one side, then on the 
other, down the length of the middle. 


NEEDLEWoRK—At very small cost the 
reader may secure a subscription to 
Home Needlework, a quarterly period- 
ical, 350 pages in all, 
illustrated in colors, 
and a valuable help 
to all who do dainty 
work with the needle. 
If you are first sub- 
scribing to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING or 
renewing, send ten 
cents in addition to the dollar; or if you 
have already renewed, or are ordering the 
Everyday Cook Book, you may have 
Home Needlework itself for twenty-five 
cents, separately. 


It makes a wonderful difference in its 
appearance. L. A. S. 


Arter blankets have been washed and 
hung on the line and when nearly dry, 
I have them thoroughly beaten with a 
bamboo carpet beater. The wool be- 
comes light and soft and the blankets 
look like new—it is well worth trying. 
B.. 


Figure 1 
Stock with simple 
stitches 
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A Simple Brass Lamp Shade 


By Anne H. Spicer 


The woman who has looked with long- 
ing at the expensive brass lamp shades in 
the stores, may be glad to know that a 
shade of that sort can be very easily 
made by anyone at all handy with tools. 

These metal shades are very handsome 
in the daytime, if kept well polished, 
and at night, with the light streaming 
through the perforations, they are even 
more attractive. They may be made of 
either copper or brass, according io the 
style of lamp one wishes to use. The 
soft red of the copper blends better with 
green and terra cotta tints, while the 
yellow brass is lovely with old blues. 

The lamp in the photograph is a 
rich blue Japanese porcelain jar. A lamp 
with a brass bowl and cylindrical oil 
tank was fitted securely in the neck of 
the jar. The shade is made of sheet 
brass. 

These shades may be as simple or as 
elaborate as the taste of the decorator 
desires. The tools necessary for their 
construction are a small pair of metal 


shears, a good hammer, a small awl, a 
small pair of pliers, and a couple of 
metal punches or dies, one with a sharp 


edge and one with a blunt edge. In 


’ Before joining, how- 


addition to these there must be a sheet 
of lead, about a foot in circumference 
and a half-inch or more thick. A friendly 
plumber will make this for very little. 
In all probability some of these tools will 
be already in the possession of the 
worker, and they will all prove useful for 
other work. 

The first thing to do is to cut out the 
sheet copper or brass into three flat, 
fan-shaped sections. It may be well for 
the beginner to cut out a pattern fron. 
stiff paper first and try it. Some lamps 
look well with more flaring shades than 
others. When the three sections are cut 
out ready to use, take the metal shears 
and on the left-hand edge of each sec- 
tion cut little slits one-third of an inch 
deep and the same distance apart, like 
Figure a. Then taking the pliers bend 
the little battlements so formed, first up, 
then back, alternately, like Figure b. 
Then take the plain edge of the next 
section, insert it between these bent 
edges and hammer them gently back 
to place, thus forming a sort of sutured 
joint. These joints may then be riv- 
eted through with fine wire tacks, or 
a clever woman may 
solder them together. a + 


ever, the decoration 


must be done, as it is 
not easy to handle the 
shade after the three 


sections are joined. 
P After the design is 

rawn on the section, 
lay it on the sheet of se 
lead, and, taking awl and hammer, out- 
line the design with the fine point of the 
awl. The punch is effective in pounding 
out small disks in clusters, as the design 
may call for, and the round-pointed die is 
used to produce a rough surface. To do 
this you must work from the back of the 
shade, so that the round marks may 
stand up in the right side. Then, around 
the bottom of the shade make a row of 
punch marks for the chain fringe to go 
through. This fringe is made of the 
wire chains, such as are sold for hanging 
pictures. They are cut into lengths, 
unevenly by preference, and fastened to 
the ends are little danglers cut from 
scraps of brass; or one may use the 
bright kindergarten beads in colors har- 
monizing with the base of the lamp. It 
is a good plan not to put the fringe in 
until the shade is finished and in place 
on the lamp, as it is then more easy to 
tell how long to make the fringe. 
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At the top of the shade a round collar 
must be made, to finish it off. The one 
in the illustration is rather elaborate, 
but I have seen simpler ones which 
looked quite as well. A very easy way 
is to cut out a strip such as we used to 
cut from gilt paper when we were chil- 
dren and played “be kings and queens.” 
These crowns may be left separate or 
riveted into the shade. The former way 
makes the shade easy to clean, but the 
latter runs less chance of being knocked 
awry by a careless housemaid. 

These metal shades are easily cleaned 
with any good metal polish. This one 
has to be cleaned only twice a year. 

Little shades for candles, made in a 
similar way, but without the fringe, are 
very attractive. They make charming 
Christmas gifts; and a pair of brass 
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candlesticks, with these shades to match, 
make a wedding gift in which almost 
any bride may take pleasure. 

Indeed, as I said before, while the 
outlay for tools may seem a good deal 
in the beginning, they will soon pay for 
themselves in the interest of the work 
and the results accomplished. 


The Servant Question on the Stage 


By F. E. R. 


Israel Zangwill did not have the 
servant problem in mind when he 
wrote Merely Mary Ann, the delightfully 
pathetic iitthe play in which Miss 
Eleanor Robson is appearing this season, 
yet in it he has given the intelligent 
housekeeper much food for thought. His 
heroine is a slavey, not the sloven, 
vulgar creature one is prone to associate 
with that title, or the brazen, hard faced, 
slangy individual one most frequently 
finds in such a position, but a pretty 
little country girl, childish in her inno- 
cence and ignorance of life. In the early 
scenes of the play her face is dirty and 
her dress is unkempt; her too numerous 
duties leave her little time for cleanli- 
ness. In the second act, a month later, 
she is a transformed being. Kindness 
has done it. 

The composer, by “learning her to 
speak like a gentleman and wear gloves 
like a lady,” has won her confidence and 
affection, and with the knowledge that 
there is someone who cares for her, some- 
one who has a thought for her, comes the 
desire to please, the wish implanted in 
most women’s minds to appear to the 
best advantage. 

Is not this in some degree a solution 
of the problem? Let the servant know 
she has a friend who wishes her well, who 
will be pained by her wrongdoing and 
pleased by her improvement and—well, 
perhaps the end of the struggle may be 
in sight. This view. of the matter was 
placed before Miss Robson. 

“T never thought of it just that way,” 
said the actress, thoughtfully, “and I 
don’t imagine Mr Zangwill did. Maybe 
he did, though. He thinks of a great 
many things that don’t appear right on 
the surface.” 


LireraturE—The author 
of Mother Nature’s Rules and Mother 
Nature’s Lessons, mentioned in Miss 
Smith’s list of children’s books on 
Page 274 of this issue, is Allen W. 
Gould, 
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‘‘An I should purchase me a horse, 
Must not my wife still sadly walk? 
No, no! though stony is our course, 


We'll trudge along and sweetly talk.” 
[From the Japanese] 
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Drawn by Ethel Franklin Betts 


Three Wishes 


See Poem, Page 361 
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